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Chronicle 


Home News.—Faced with a difficult situation in Cen- 
tral America and at the same time under severe fire from 
certain elements in Congress and in the press, President 
Coolidge surprised the country, on 
January 10, with a sudden and dra- 
matic message to Congress. This mes- 
sage, which was a formal, printed one, contained two 
parts: an historical summary of the events leading up to 
the adoption of the Administration’s present policy and 
a direct accusation against the Mexican Government of 
responsibility for the present situation in Nicaragua. His- 
torically, the President made it clear that nc doubt exists 
as to the legality of the position of Diaz as President of 
Nicaragua. With regard to the Government’s attitude 
towards the revolutionist Sacasa, the President stated that 
a duty devolved upon him to protect the lives and inter- 
ests of Americans in Nicaragua. This attitude was backed 
up by the clear threat against the Panama Canal and by 
the formal request of the British, French and Belgian 
Governments for protection of their interests. In his 
accusation against Calles, the President said : 


Mexican 
Crisis 


As a matter of fact, I have the most conclusive evidence that 
arms and munitions in large quantities have been on several occa- 
sions since August, 1926, shipped to the revolutionists in Nicaragua. 
Boats carrying these munitions have been fitted out in Mexican 
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ports and some of the munitions bear evidence of having belonged 
to the Mexican Government. 

It also appears that the ships were fitted out with the full 
knowledge of, and in some cases with the encouragement of Mexi- 
can officials, and were in one instance, at least, commanded by a 
Mexican naval reserve officer. 

The President’s action created a most profound im- 
pression at home and abroad. In Mexico it was expected 
that diplomatic relations would be broken off, since a 
casus belli had apparently been established. Likewise, in 
Nicaragua, it was expected that Sacasa, deprived of all 
support, would shortly lapse into obscurity. Rumblings, 
however, still continued in this country, and on January 
12 Secretary Kellogg appeared before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and with documentary evi- 
dence defended his contention that the Calles Government 
of Mexico was seeking to establish in Nicaragua a Bolshe- 
vist régime hostile to the United States. Photographs 
and written reports showed that all the ships which car- 
ried munitions of war to Sacasa flew the Mexican flag, 
and with one exception came from Mexican ports. With 
many documents, Mr. Kellogg also showed the connection 
between the Calles Government and the Bolshevist move- 
ment. Mr. Kellogg apparently won over all of his oppo- 
nents except Mr. Borah, who remained stubbornly un- 
willing to change his opinion. It was, at the moment of 
going to press, expected that Mr. Sheffield would shortly 
be recalled. Hints from Mexico intimated that he had 
made preparations for this for some time. 


China.—The disturbed area of Hankow became quieter, 
but the tension was not relaxed. Foreign ships in the 
Yangtse remained crowded with refugees, though by ar- 
rangement with the Cantonese military 
authorities the British were again al- 
lowed to resume control of their con- 
cessions. However, National Foreign Minister Eugene 
Chen, Minister of Communications Sun Fo and Finance 
Minister Soong constituted themselves a council for its 
administration until the foreign municipal staff should 
assume their duties. The new council, notwithstanding 
their efforts, were much hampered by radicals, and guar- 
anteed protection of the foreigners. The Irish Fathers 
of Columban College were the recipients of a special prom- 
ise of protection from Chen. However, patients in the 
Catholic and International Hospitals were removed from 
the danger district and put aboard ships. On January 12 
Mr. O’Malley, British Consul, arrived in Hankow to dis- 
cuss with the Nationalist Council the situation. 

There were reports from Shanghai that the Kiukiang 
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concession had also been mobbed and looted and that the 
British Consul there had abandoned the consulate. The 
Shanghai Municipal Council itself is- 
sued a forceful warning that the Na- 
tionalists should keep hands off their 
district. The proclamation clearly stated that the Council 
was not concerned with politics, but would continue to 
deal with whatever party ruled the adjacent territory. 
At the same time the Peking correspondent of the Lon- 
don Observer cabled his home office that it was under- 
stood that the most of the powers would agree to regard 
as an act of war any threat to the Shanghai foreign set- 
tlement such as occurred at Hankow. Unconfirmed rumors 
were widespread that the Peking Government, fearing 
the prestige gained by the Nationalists through their Han- 
kow activities, planned the withdrawal of the foreign 


concessions at Tientsin. 
The New York Times correspondent thus summarized 


the conditions for his paper: 

The consensus of opinion of the Chinese national leaders here 
regarding the Hankow incident and its aftermath follows: 

The foreigners accuse our party of taking advantage of the 
weakness of the British position at Hankow and Kiukiang to seize 
the concessions. Of course we did. What else could the foreign 
Governments expect? They have had ample notice of our intention 
to regain China’s sovereign rights. 

Remind the people of the Western countries that the present 
treaty status quo was obtained by the foreign powers taking 
advantage of China’s weakness at different periods in our history. 
We cannot be blamed if we take advantage of the inability of the 
foreign powers to take concerted action. The people of America 
and Europe should understand our firm purpose to continue this 
method until every foreign concession is abolished. Having for 
a long time failed to obtain a deliberate revision of the treaties, 
we now intend te change them ourselves. The retaking of Shang- 
hai may be postponed, but not long. 

As for the Americans, the Foreign Minister of the 
Cantonese Nationalist Government insisted that his Gov- 
ernment’s attitude toward the United States is most 


friendly. Says a dispatch to the Chicago Tribune: 

Chen stated that, despite America’s good intentions toward 
China, American authorities often were misled into action incon- 
sistent with the real interests of American nationals in China. 
With reference particularly to the Nationalists’ designs respecting 
the Shanghai international settlement, Chen claimed that an ex- 
tension of Chinese authority here will not take place as an outright 
capture, but as the inevitable result of the advance of the Chinese 
Nationalist movement, and when the Nationalist victory comes 
the Cantonese will enter Shanghai, not as conquerors, but as con- 
servers of the work done by the foreigners through the last 
century. 

London dispatches indicated that the British Govern- 
ment was worried over the situation, but that the Cabinet 


was delaying action awaiting a report from Hankow. 


Elsewhere 


France.—The Action Francaise, official organ of the 
French Royalist party, was reported in Paris on January 
8 as having been placed by the Holy See upon the Index 

of Prohibited Books The writings of 


Action : : 
Francaise on Léon Daudet, the editor, and of his 
the Index collaborator, Charles Maurras, were 


designated particularly for avoidance by Catholic readers. 
The action of the Holy Father in issuing this prohibition 
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was a sequel to the various warnings issued or approved 
of during the preceding few months as to the danger for 
Catholics, especially for Catholic youth, in absorbing the 
teachings of these two leaders on political science, in view 
of their lack, as unbelievers, of the proper qualifications 
for the teaching of matters concerned with Catholic first 
principles. 

The election of January 9 brought about some gains 
for the French Socialists. One-third of the French Sen- 
ate was elected. In the main, however, the political com- 
plexion of the Senate remained as it 
was. M. de Selves, the venerable 
President of the Upper House, and 
friend of M. Poincaré, was defeated by the Radical So- 
cialist candidate. In the Seine Department, M. Millerand 
was defeated. Among those re-elected were the Minister 
of Justice, Louis Barthou; former Finance Minister Clé- 
mentel, Caillaux, Gaston Menier, Lazare Weiller and 
Paul Dupuy. Raoul Peret, a moderate Right, the pres- 
ent President of the Chamber, was elected Senator, de- 
feating Francois Albert, former Minister of Education. 
The Socialists gained ten new seats, without losing any. 
This raised their count to sixteen in the Upper House 
and formed a compact Extreme Left. The Radical Social- 
ists won five new seats, but lost eleven. At the first session 
of the Chamber of Deputies the Socialists succeeded in 
electing as President of the House, Deputy Fernand 
Buisson, a member of the Socialist group, by a majority 
of 284 to 186. His chief opponent was André Maginot, 
former Minister of War under Poincaré, and leader 
of the Nationalists. The main issues at the bottom of the 
elections were the questions of agreement with or oppo- 
sition to the Locarno policy of reconciliation with Ger- 
many, as sponsored by Foreign Minister Briand, the ques- 
tion of the evacuation of the Rhineland, and of the ratifi- 
cation of the debt settlement with the United States, to 
which the Socialist majority was considered favorable. 


January 
Elections 


Germany.—On January 10 President von Hinden- 
burg called upon Dr. Curtius to form a new Cabinet in 
succession to that of Dr. Marx. If possible, it was to 

include all the bourgeois parties, with the 


Proposed . : 
Bourgeois exception of the extreme Voelkische. For 
Gantast the success of this plan the support of 


the Center was necessary. A party caucus was there- 
fore at once called by the Centrist leaders, but after a 
three hours’ session a noncommittal statement was drawn 
up to the effect that the proposed Cabinet would be obliged 
to face grave opposition in foreign and domestic policies, 
while the Executive Committee was instructed to inform 
Dr. Curtius they were doubtful regarding the wisdom of 
giving their support. Thus his prospects for forming a 
bourgeois bloc were not bright. Dr. Curtius belongs to 
Stresemann’s German People’s party and held the post 
of Commerce Minister in both the Luther and Marx 
Cabinets. His stumbling block was the reactionary Na- 
tionalist party, from which he sought to win an accept- 
ance of the Locarno treaties both unevasive and binding. 
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Hungary.—January 8 was an eventful day for Hun- 
gary. By casting their votes for the election of thirty- 
eight representatives out of their number to sit for them 
in the new Senate, the historic aristoc- 
racy of Hungary for the first time re- 
linquished, in practice, their hereditary 

rights. In all, 187 nobles sat in the previous House of 
Magnates. All these were now entitled to participate in 
the choice of the quota allowed them in the new House. 
Only 151 actually participated in this election, but no 
voice was raised in protest except that of Baron Pronay, 
who declared the new House to be illegal. Other nobles 
had previously made the same statement, but were silent 
on the present occasion. Both the Government and the 
Opposition drew up lists of candidates. These lists, how- 
ever, were identical with the exception of a very few 
names. All the Government candidates were elected. In 
recognition of his services for the country, Count Julius 
Andrassy, although head of the Opposition, had also been 
put upon the Government ticket by his opponent, Count 
Bethlen, but he met with the same overwhelming defeat 
as his following. The elections were another personal 
victory for the Premier, Count Bethlen. They showed 
that even the nobility of the country is ready to cooper- 
ate with him. The elections for the other categories took 
place at the same time, but were naturally of far less sig- 
nificance. The most interesting were the elections of the 
representatives of the various religious denominations. 
According to their percentage in the population, the Jews 
were entitled to 2 representatives, the Catholics to 17, 
the Protestants to 11, and the Greek Orthodox to 1. Rabbi 
Reich, the Jewish representative chosen, is eighty-eight 
years old and so will hold the honorary presidency of 
the Senate. 


An Historie 
Election 


Ireland.—The acute controversy being waged over 
the question of compulsory Irish in the schools has not 
abated. As was stated in a previous issue, the Protestant 
Bishops have been leading a vigorous 
Compulsory movement of protest and have threatened 
Irish to withdraw the Protestant schools from 
the national system. The Minister of Education, Profes- 
sor O’Sullivan, in an address before the Clongowes Union, 
deplored the sectarian issue which had been raised over 
the matter of compulsory Irish teaching. He reasserted 
the determination of the Ministry to force through its 
program of compulsory Irish and declared that the policy 
had the general approval of the people, admitting, never- 
theless, that even some of the Catholic Bishops have con- 
fessed some doubts as to the wisdom of the Government’s 
policy. 

Another minor subject of controversy concerns the 
designs on the new coinage to be issued by the Free State 
during the present year. A committee of artists has been 
working on the matter for some time, but 
no official pronouncements have been made 
as to the contemplated style of the coins 
or the representations on them. It has been learned, how- 
ever, that each of the eight coins will carry an Irish harp 


Protests Against 


Coinage 
Designs 
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on one face; this will displace the King’s head on the 
present coinage in use. This change is regarded with 
favor. On the obverse side, it is reported, the committee 
is preparing to recommend the representation of animals, 
and gives as a reason the desire to typify and advertise 
the national industries. A precedent for such representa- 
tion, it is pointed out, is that of the buffalo on the Ameri- 
can piece. The consensus of opinion would seem to be 
opposed to the symbolizing of animals, and leans strongly 
towards subjects that have an historical or a spiritual 
interest. 


Mexico.—That the apparently unrelated revolts in 
nine States, listed in last week’s issue, are in reality under 
single leadership became clear on January 9, when René 
Capistran Garza and José Gandara issued 
a joint proclamation in El Paso calling 
to arms all Mexicans opposed to the op- 
pressive tyranny of Calles and establishing Mr. Garza 
as Provisional President of the “ National Government 
of Freedom.” It was made clear that this revolution is 
an uprising of the entire Mexican people, that it is not 
peculiarly religious in scope, but is in reality a sponta- 
neous reaction against the unbearable tyranny under 
which the people have been groaning since the accession 
of Calles. The nature of this movement was further 
made clear by Jenaro Nufiez, a representative of Mr. 
Capistran Garza, in the New York Herald Tribune for 
January 13. He said he wanted to deny that the revo- 
lution was “ Catholic,” rather than national or popular, 
and that it was receiving backing from any sectarian unit 
in the United States, such as the Knights of Columbus. 
He continued. 


The facts are few and they are very simple. A petition was 
signed by 5,000,000 persons in August asking the Chamber of Depu- 
ties for reforms on religious and other internal questions. The 
petition was ignored by the Chamber—the Calles Chamber. The 
5,000,000 persons, however, all were of voting age and all were 
citizens. They declined to be ignored. They are Mexicans and 
today they are lined up against the Calles Government to a man. 
... 1 would like to deny here a report, emarating from Wash- 
ington, that two manifestoes were issued, one in Mexico and 
the other at El] Paso, by José Gandara. The manifestoes are the 
same. 

René Capistran Garza is at the head of a revolutionary move- 
ment which has a national appeal. It is a popular and not a strictly 
military movement. We want freedom of schools, freedom of 
religious worship and freedom of the press. 

The revolutionists under arms are not professional soldiers. They 
are men of high caliber, and all are acting under the League of 
Religious Defense. The uprising will grow from now on. The 
country merely was waiting for Capistran Garza to speak. He has 
done so, and the results should be speedy. 

There is a vast difference between this revolution and the others 
which have swept winning.military leaders into power. This one 
takes its root in the people, not in political and military leaders 
able to secure a following. It will draw its power and its re- 
sources from the people. It has no connection with the Catholic 
Church, and was not born in Rome, but, of course, it must be 
remembered that Mexico is a Catholic country. 

Calles eventually will be driven back to his native State of 
Sonora, where he has 20,000 men under arms. The other States 
are practically, if not entirely, in the control of the revolution- 
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ists. We have nine States—Jalisco, Durango, Zacatecas, Morelos, 
Mexico, Guanajuato, Coahuila, Guerrero, Oaxaca, and Tamau- 
lipas—and each has its complement of revolutionary troops. 

Our military leader is General Nicolas Fernandez, who has been 
fighting in Mexico since 1910. Calles is a general who has never 
been in battle. Another general of the revolution is Gonzalo 
Escobar. 

Federal soldiers will come over to the revolutionists in large 
numbers, abandoning Calles. I, venture the prediction that within 
a short time the Government will be quite a different one—and 
without much fighting. 

The answer of Calles to the proclamation of Mr. Capis- 
tran Garza was an accusation that Bishop Diaz, the heroic 
defender of religious rights, was responsible for the 
uprising. Thereupon, Bishop Diaz was 
arrested and spirited off in an automo- 
bile. He then mysteriously disappeared, 
and at the moment of going to press had not been found. 
It was not known whether he was to be exiled or mur- 
dered. Meanwhile, all over the country attacks continued 
on rail and wire connections, and in some places towns 
were actually captured. Commercial life in Mexico was 
declared by the New York Times correspondent to be at 
a standstill, and it was seriously rumored that disaffection 
existed in the army, a large part of which, however, had, 
as Mr. Nufiez stated, been withdrawn to Sonora, presum- 
ably to subdue the Yaqui Indians, but in reality to allow 
Calles to make a last stand in that State, from which the 
present Government took its rise. 


Arrest of 
Bishop Diaz 


Nicaragua.—The revolution was marked by several 
minor engagements, mostly to the advantage of the Gov- 
Much more significant, however, than 
these engagements was the landing of 
American bluejackets and marines at 
Managua on January 6 and subsequently 
at Rama, Pinzapoica and Las Perlas, the scene of the bat- 
tle two weeks ago between the Conservatives and the 
Liberals on the East Coast. All these points were estab- 
lished as neutral zones by Rear Admiral Latimer as a 
protection to American nationals and their property, as 
well as a bar to the entry of arms and munitions intended 
for the Liberal forces. 

President Diaz issued a defense of the American policy 
in Nicaragua, to which the Liberal leader, Dr. Juan Sa- 
casa, had taken exception in a lengthy statement to the 
American press. The latter continued to 
affirm that he was getting neither arms 
nor other military help from Mexico and 
that his movement was not unfriendly to the United 
' States. At the same time there were reports that because 
of the American support of the Conservatives his move- 
ment would peter out and the Liberals give in. 

On January 8, the Associated Press released a plea for 
the prayers of American Catholics that “ the anti-Catholic 
activity of Mexico” shall not invade Nicaragua, addressed 
to Cardinal Dougherty of Philadelphia 
by the Archbishop of Managua. The 
message announced that the Pope on 
learning of affairs in Nicaragua offered prayers for that 
intention, and it went on to say: 


ernment forces. 


American 
Marines Land 


Diaz and 
Sacasa 


Archbishop 
Asks Prayers 
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That danger which our most Holy Father notes is always for 
us very imminent and grave, and consequently we beseech your 
Eminence and the most eminent Cardinals, Archbishops and Bish- 
ops of your nation that you shall charge the faithful to pray 
for us so that the anti-Catholic activity of Mexico shall not invade 
our country. 

For the harmony of the Nicaraguan family we need to free 
ourselves from tke prolonged war which afflicts us. We need to 
remain under the civil régime, which gives complete religious 
liberty, and to save ourselves from the radicalism of the Mexican 
Government, which would effect the complete ruin of the Church 
here. 

We desire that the charity and sympathy which the Christian 
people of North America have shown to the persecuted Catholics 
of Mexico shall be extended to us for whom his Holiness Pius XI 
shows his paternal solicitude. 

Evidence published in Washington of Mexican and 
Bolshevist propaganda at work in the Republic confirmed 


the Archbishop’s assertions. 


League of Nations.—The conclusion of the seventh 
year of the League of Nations on January 18 was the 
subject for various reflections by four of the most promi- 
nent individuals identified in recent times 
‘with the League’s activities. The declara- 
tions were prepared on January 10 for the 
New York Times. M. Briand, Foreign Minister of 
France, naturally placed as two essential*facts to its credit 
the admission of Germany and the beginning of the exe- 
cution of the Locarno agreements, mentioning also the 
humanitarian work of the League. Signor Scialoja of 
Italy pointed to its work in settling such disputes as the 
Aaland Islands, Vilna and Upper Silesia, Albania, Memel, 
Carelia and Iraq, and the incident of Greece and Bulgaria. 
In each of these cases the League action was of capital 
importance, and very grave dangers were overcome. M. 
Vandervelde, Foreign Minister of Belgium, regretting 
the absence of the United States, laid stress on the growth 
of confidence in arbitration treaties and disarmament. 
Dr. Gustave Guerrero, of the Republic of Salvador, Vice 
President of the League, remarked: 

In safeguarding peace and succoring Greek, Bulgarian and 
Russian refugees, the League has preserved thousands of human 
lives. These unfortunates, without the aid of the League, were 
destined to certain death. 

He pointed out in addition the activities of the League 
in contending against white slavery, the protection of 
children against slavery, and other humanitarian activi- 
ties, as showing the interest of the League in the welfare 


of humanity. 


Satisfaction 
With Record 





Next week G. K. Chesterton, in “ Feasts and 
the Ascetic,” will expound the paradox of auste- 
rity and jollity in the Catholic religion. 

Enid Dinnis, taking up the cause of a king of 
England, will give reasons why a new Saint might 
be added to the Christian calendar, in an article 
entitled “ Do We Want King Henry VI?” 

In “ Catholics Should Know Canon Law,” H. 
V. Kane, taking occasion of a recent famous case, 
will argue for more knowledge of the Church’s 
code of laws. 
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Bad Weather in Mexico 


HE Mexican issue is clearing daily in this country, 

while the “cloudy and warmer” sign is out. against 
Calles in Mexico, The belated and forlorn effort of the 
“meddlers ” led by Hubert O. Herring to rescue Calles 
before American public opinion, after eliciting from 
Bishop Diaz a smashing defense of the Church’s position, 
petered out pitifully in a last-minute statement by the 
leader on the tyrant’s “program.” “ Mexico,” he said, 
“at present is balancing her budget, building schools, 
roads and irrigation work, restoring the alienated rights 
of Indians, to right the wrongs of centuries,” about as 
foolish a misstatement of facts as we have ever seen. Mr. 
Herring and his famous forty could have concocted that 
manifesto without ever leaving the United States, and 
thus have saved somebody a lot of money. 

While this Herring “ mission” was sailing home, ‘Mr. 
Kellogg was exposing before the Senate the sinister aims of 
the Mexican Government; the New York Times was print- 
ing an annihilating exposé of the political, economic and re- 
ligious debacle brought about in Mexico by Calles; a rep- 
resentative in New York of the Catholic leader, René 
Capistran Garza, was telling the New York Herald Trib- 
une of the spontaneous uprising of the Mexican people, 
goaded at last to desperation by years of crushing tyr- 
anny; all the newspapers were printing the distressing 
news of the mysterious disappearance of the heroic Bishop 
Diaz (were we to have another Butchkavitch affair?) ; 
foreign Governments, Great Britain, France and Belgium, 
were calling on us, the protagonists of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, to protect their Nicaraguan interests, menaced along 
with ours by the usurpations of the Calles gang; and our 
ambassador to Mexico, Mr. Sheffield, was getting ready 
to sail for home. In short, this country was waking up, 
including even Congress and the press, and people in 
many quarters no doubt were reflecting that the Knights 
of Columbus knew what they were talking about when, 
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back in August in Philadelphia, they warned the country 
at large of the true character of the situation below the 
border. 

Naturally, of course, the Calles propagandists were not 
idle, but they were fighting a losing fight. Senator Borah, 
whose uncertain mind offers at best a slippery footing 
for his admirers to rely upon, was vocal; the gentry whose 
mental twist leads them to become immediately warm 
friends with any foreign country, with which our own 
may happen at the moment to be at odds, were hypocrit- 
ically bemoaning the “ blunders ” of the President ; papers 
like the New York World were showing scant respect for 
newspaper “ethics” by printing tendentious and mislead- 
ing news stories; and apparently privately-inspired state- 
ments were being sent from Washington to the effect 
that the Capistran Garza revolution was “unwise” and 
that de la Huerta (God save the mark!) was the man to 
support. This latter declaration was a good example of the 
appallingly disastrous ignorance (to call it no worse name) 
that exists even among Catholics. The one clear fact in 
it all is that the long-hidden patriots are in the field in 
Mexico against their oppressors. The outcome is in the 
hands of Providence. 


The Crisis in Nicaragua 


[’ IS far from likely that we shall go to war with 
any of our neighbors to the South. But it is highly 
probable that the Government at Washington will 
shortly be obliged to enforce its position on certain 
principles of law and justice generally accepted by 
civilized nations. 

Protection of the rights of all, temporary sojourners 
as well as citizens, is one of the first duties of every 
Government. This does not mean that citizens and 
foreigners are on an equality with regard to legal 
status; it does mean, however, that when a Govern- 
ment enters into a contract with a non-citizen, justice 
requires that the contract be kept. 

Correlative to the duty of the Government to protect 
its citizens at home, is the duty of extending this pro- 
tection to them wherever they may be. Great Britain 
has always taken this duty seriously. In whatever 
part of the world a British subject finds himself, he 
knows that he can rely on the protection symbolized 
by the British flag. Our own Government has fre- 
quently been found remiss in this respect. Knowing 
that it has a giant’s power, it has probably felt that to 
use any part of it against a weaker nation too closely 
resembled tyranny. 

In his recent message to Congress on Nicaragua, the 
President stated his intention of affording all proper 
protection to the lives and property of American citi- 
zens in that country, and of safeguarding the larger 
interests of the United States. The message shows that 
the Administration in Mexico which, be it said with 
regret, owes its existence to the favor of Washington, 
has stretched the slender bonds of friendship to the 
breaking point. Secretary of State Kellogg merely re- 
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cited sober facts when he told the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee on January 12, that “ The Bolshe- 
vik leaders have had very definite ideas with respect 
to the role which Mexico and Latin America are to play 
in their general program of world-revolution .. . 
Communists in the United States have been repeatedly 
instructed to devote special attention to the struggle 
against ‘American imperialism’ in Latin America, 
and to the organization of resistance to the United 
States.” 

This Review has never hesitated to criticize the Gov- 
ernment when it was thought that criticism meant the 
defense of the common good, or of some moral or ethi- 
cal principle. Hence its plea to stand by the Govern- 
ment so that the questions now at issue can be brought 
to a satisfactory conclusion will not be attributed to 
partisanship. 

This country has no desire to employ force in its 
dealings with any nation, large or small. It must, 
however, be mindful of its obligation to protect its 
citizens and their property. It cannot set aside its ob- 
ligation to insure respect for its own possessions and 
for the rights guaranteed it by treaty. Such weakness 
does not promote amity but invites contempt. 

We have faltered long enough; almost long enough 
to brand ourselves as a Government indifferent not 
only to the lives of its subjects but to the most sacred 
laws of justice and of humanity. The reign of anar- 
chy south of the Rio Grande has resulted in the loss 
of American lives and American property, and in the 
creation of the most grave international difficulties. We 
do not seek conflict; still less do we dream of con- 
quest. But Governments are not isolated, and a Gov- 
ernment which at our very doors attacks every prin- 
ciple held by us to be fundamental, must be taught 
respect for justice, law and decency. 


Death, the Physician and Volstead 


OME weeks ago by a vote of five to four the Su- 

preme Court held that no physician might prescribe 
more than one pint of whiskey in ten days to the same 
patient. The Court had been led to believe that after 
long and exhaustive hearings Congress had decided 
that this amount was in all cases sufficient. Dr. Sam- 
uel W. Lambert who now asks a review of this case 
submits that “the adequacy of one pint every ten days 
was never made the subject of any hearings, and no 
facts were adduced to support it.” 

But what can the conscientious physician do when 
he judges that his patient must have more than one 
pint in ten days, or die? Should he prescribe a larger 
amount, he violates the Volstead act, and is subject to 
fine and imprisonment—and this to enforce an Amend- 
ment which refers specifically and exclusively to in- 
toxicating liquors for “ beverage” purposes! That 
alcohol administered to a man fighting for life is actu- 
ally construed to be a beverage, shows the degree of 
fanaticism reached in this country, and styled “law.” 
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But “if the patient dies when more than a pint of 
whisky administered within the set time—ten days— 
might have saved him,” writes the editor of the Jilinois 
Medical Journal, “ then the doctor is beyond all question 
a murderer.” 

We do not share that judgment, but we all know 
perfectly what under those circumstances every con- 
scientious and intelligent doctor will do, and what, in 
our opinion, he ought to do. Moralists may dispute 
as to the strict obligation which rests upon him. But 
there can be no doubt that he will be wholly justified 
as often as he refuses to permit the Volstead act to 
interfere with his fight to save life. 


Religion in the Public Schools 


T WO decisions touching upon the religious instruc- 

tion of children in the public schools were 
reached in the first week of the present year. On 
January 5, the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court of New York sustained by unanimous vote the 
ruling given by Justice Staley on April 24, 1926. A 
complete analysis of this important case was pub- 
lished in America for May 8, 1926. 

The New York plan operates in about 130 cities and 
towns. Under its provisions the local schoolboards. 
may dismiss the children once or twice weekly for re- 
ligious instruction, on request of the parents. No in- 
struction, however, is given on public-school premises, 
and when credit is allowed the teachers must submit 
evidence of fitness to the local educational authorities. 
Vigorously attacked by the Freethinkers’ Society of 
New York Justice Staley sustained the plan, holding 
that the compulsory education law did not so rigor- 
ously provide for the length of the school-day and week 
and for a uniform program of studies, as to deprive 
the State Commissioner of Education and the local 
boards of all discretion. Hence if parents asked that 
some time be set aside for religious instruction, it was 
within the competence of the local boards to comply; 
especially, Justice Staley added, since the Supreme 
Court of the United States had held in the Oregon 
case that “the right of the parent to direct the train- 
ing and nurture of the child is a fundamental right.” 

On January 1, the Attorney-General of Illinois ad- 
vised the State Superintendent of Education that the 
religious-instruction system known as “the Anna 
plan” was in conflict with the State Constitution. The 
Anna plan had been devised as a means of bringing 
civilization into a feud-ridden district known as 
“ Bloody Williamson County ”, and had been in opera- 
tion for some time. It differed from the New York 
system in making some form of religious instruction 
compulsory. Parents were obliged to select for their 
children either a definitely religious or a “non-relig- 
ious ethical ” course, for which credit was given. Chil- 
dren were also allowed credits for attendance at Sun- 
day school and other church services; but those who 
attended neither religious services nor ethical courses 
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were penalized. Complaint was made by some parents 
and on application by the State Superintendent, the 
Attorney-General ruled against the local boards. The 
ruling seems reasonable and would probably be sus- 
tained by the Illinois courts. But it should not be dif- 
ficult to reorganize the Anna plan on a voluntary 
basis. 

These decisions, and the comments which have fol- 
lowed, indicate a growing realization of the need of 
bringing religion into the lives of our public-school 
children. We trust that this realization will by degrees 
throw into clear light the fact that the genuine Ameri- 
can plan for popular education puts religion inside the 
school and not several blocks away from it. As we 
have pointed out on former occasions, the New York 
plan is infinitely better than no religious instruction 
at all, but it can never be an acceptable substitute for 
the Catholic parish school. In the Catholic view, re- 
ligion is not something added to education, but its 
very soul. And that principle holds for the college and 
the university as well as for the grammar school. 


A Disinherited Nun 


WENTY-TWO years ago, a young woman, bap- 
tized a Presbyterian, became a member of the 
Catholic Church. Shortly thereafter, conceiving the 
desire to leave all things and follow Our Lord in the 
Way of the Counsels, this favored child of grace sought 
and obtained permission to enter a contemplative Or- 
der of nuns. Thereupon her wealthy father made his 
will, cutting her off from all participation in his mil- 
lions, except in the event of her willingness to leave 
the cloister. Not only did he communicate this fact to 
his daughter, but by promises of a life of luxury fre- 
quently strove to induce her to return to the world. 
She remained unshaken in her vocation; on the death 
of her father a few weeks ago the story was given to 
the world, not however by the nun but by the lawyers 
for the estate. 

How many of the thousands who read this story, 
by no means novel, grasped all that lay beneath the 
surface, may be questioned. Good Catholics, of course, 
knew what her choice would be. Others probably 
deemed her a fool, as indeed with St. Paul, she was— 
a fool for Christ’s dear sake. Noble as are some of 
its pages, the story is most sad in its revelation of the 
blindness that prejudice can bring even to the eyes 
of good men. It would be not only uncharitable but 
absurd to assume that the nun’s father was actuated 
by improper motives. But what was it that he asked 
of his daughter? 

To implore mercy upon a world that has forgotten God 
and to do penance for men who run mad after ease and 
luxury, she had spurned riches and buried herself in a 
cloister. This she had done simply and solely because 
she was persuaded in her inmost soul that it was the will 
of her Lord and Master. Let us grant for the moment 
that she was in error. We honor all who even in error 
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choose a life of sacrifice in a noble cause; but what 
honor is there for one who turns away from sacrifice for 
the sum of a half a million dollars? What respect could 
this poor. father entertain for a daughter who gave 
up a life to which she felt herself bound by love, honor 
and loyalty? 

The most precious things in life must be freely given. 
You cannot purchase them. Gold transmutes loyalty into 
treachery, love into hypocrisy, and honor into baseness. 

“Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do.” That is the prayer of Divine forgiveness; it is the 
prayer that must often rise from the heart of the Cath- 
olic in this country. For almost daily are we assailed by 
those who would do us all manner of wrong, thinking 
that thereby they honor God. Only by a miracle of grace 
can the blindness of this prejudice be enlightened. 


Defenders of the Constitution 


F the Congressional Record had an advertising-man- 
ager, at least some issues of that sober journal would 

rank with the best-sellers. To all who can enjoy a good 
slashing fight, we commend those numbers of the Record 
which have reported the debates on the milk-inspection 
bill and on the extension of the maternity act. The press 
has carried only the briefest account of these battles. 
When on January 13, the deadlock on the maternity act 
ended, even the metropolitan journals found space for but 
half a dozen lines, and these did not commemorate the 
brilliant debate. It was merely stated that agreement had 
been reached whereby the act would be extended for two 
more years, and then repealed automatically. Thus this 
pernicious legislation has been checked. It is no longer a 
standing order. We hope that this defeat marks the end 
of good old granny domination in Congress. 

As in previous sessions when legislation identical in 
principle was proposed, the fight has been led by Senator 
Reed of Missouri. The contributions of Senators King 
of Utah, Bayard of Delaware, and Bingham of Connecti- 
cut certainly cannot be overlooked; but wherever the 
battle waxes hottest the silver poll of the Senator of Mis- 
souri flashes like the plume of Henry of Navarre. In a 
recent passage-at-arms over what in substance is a Fed- 
eral milk-inspection bill, Senator Reed craftily induced 
an opponent not merely to admit but vigorously protest, 
first, that his State had an admirable system which en- 
abled it to check the sale of low-grade milk; next, that 
every State in the Union was fully able to instal the 
same system, and, lastly, that every State ought to instal 
it. Hence when Senator Reed asked why he wished the 
Federal Government to do what the States could and 
should do, that Senator, resourceful as he is, had no 
answer. 

Part of Senator Reed’s speech on the maternity bill 
is cited on another page of this Review. Together with 
the speech of Senator Bingham, now obtainable in pam- 
phlet form, and the speech of Senator Bayard, it forms 
an excellent essay on the rights and duties reserved to the 
several States. The Constitution needs defenders today, 
and in these Senators it is getting them. 
















































AR is a physical, not a moral evil, and not to be 

\ \ relegated to the category of crime or sin. Neither 

is it to be exalted as a necessary factor in the 
process of social evolution. These are the two errors 
of Pacifists and Militarists, respectively. War is to be 
taken for what it is, the greatest of physical evils, perilous 
in its reaction upon the moral order, and, as a conse- 
quence, only permissible for an exceedingly grave reason 
and under very special conditions. It is the scope of the 
present paper to outline the traditional Catholic doctrine 
as to what constitutes a just war, in the conviction that, 
not by denying warfare its lawful place but by carefully 
circumscribing the right to its use, we may hope to lessen 
its frequency and mitigate its horrors. 

The many angles from which a war may be judged just 
or unjust are reducible to three general heads, its origin, 
motives and method. These three, it can scarcely be in- 
sisted too often, stand or fall together. If the conflict 
originates in baseless claims or fancied wrongs, no matter 
how upright the intention or chivalrous the manner in 
which hostilities are conducted, the appeal to arms can 
never be justified. The justice of a sound cause is likewise 
vitiated in case revenge is the dominant motive or inhu- 
manity characterizes the actual operations on land or sea. 
And, finally, “ the end justifies the means ” is no more a 
principle here than in any other matter of public or pri- 
vate morality. Inter arma silent leges applies in a limited 
sense to civil, not Divine, law, for Divine law forbids 
evil in the origin, end or circumstances of every action. 

What constitutes a just cause of war? Since the right 
to wage war is fundamentally the State’s right to self- 
defense, injury or the prevention of injuries forms the 
only justifiable cause of war. These injuries, moreover, 
must be genuine and grave and war the only possible 
redress. The Spaniards, for example, were perfectly jus- 
tified in expelling the Moors from Granada, but even 
their own jurists, such as Vittoria and Soto, ruled out 
difference of religion as a just cause of war against the 
Indians of Peru and Mexico. The wars of Alexander the 
Great were so manifestly wars of conquest and ambition 
that the Scythian ambassadors called him a robber, an 
appellation which neither Seneca nor Lucan saw fit to 
modify. The Romans prided themselves on the justness 
of their wars, but it was seldom that the Empire was 
more signed against than sinning. 

No nation, of course, would submit to the system of 
search and seizure which precipitated our War of 1812. 
Nor could civilized society tolerate the situation in China 
when the Empress Tzu-hsi determined on a “ war to the 
knife” against foreigners. Wholesale murder of mission- 
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aries and the plundering of Christian communities were 
atrocities tantamount to a crime against humanity and the 
sTeat powers very properly dispatched an international ex- 
pedition to the relief of the foreigners besieged in Peking. 
Even in this case, had there been any hope of securing 
satisfaction through strong diplomatic pressure, efforts 
should have been made for a peaceful settlement, because 
armed intervention is essentially a measure of last resort. 
Only when important, clearly defined rights have suffered 
serious violation and after all the resources of diplomacy, 
mediation, arbitration and compromise have been ex- 
hausted, is it licit to vindicate outraged justice by the 
sword. 

Given a just cause, it is further required that a people 
have an upright intention in declaring and waging war. 
We may question whether warriors were ever actuated 
by higher motives than those which moved the Crusaders 
to recover the Holy Places and vindicate the right of 
Christians to a peaceful passage to Palestine. Although 
America’s participation in the World War was caused by 
Germany’s submarine warfare, there can be no doubt 
that the American people believed that their high purpose 
in the struggle was to “ make the world safe for democ- 
racy.” Little did we dream that we were being drawn 
into the vortex of European hatreds, commercial rivalries 
and conflicting imperial ambitions which were the master- 
motives of all the original participants. At times our own 
righteousness of intention bade fair to be swallowed up 
in a passion of hatred skilfully excited by propagandists. 
We lost sight of the fact that it was not sufficient to have 
been actuated by honorable motives at the outset of the 
contest unless this same uprightness of will was main- 
tained throughout the bitter days of strife. 

But a nation that makes a trade of war will seldom 
avow its real intentions. Pretexts are the cloak of its 
malice. Thus, Grotius remarks, the true impetus of the 
war which Greece undertook against the Persians was 
the experience she had had of their weakness as a result 
of the Anabasis, while the pretext alleged by Philip, and 
by Alexander after him, was the desire of avenging the 
injuries which the Greeks had so often suffered, and of 
providing for their future safety. 

“ Pretexts,” says Vattel, “are at least an homage which 
unjust men pay to justice. He who screens himself with 
them shows that he still retains some sense of shame. 
He does not openly trample on what is most sacred in 
human society. He tacitly acknowledges that a flagrant 
violation of justice merits the indignation of all man- 
kind.” It is seldom that a ruler will admit motives as 
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frankly as Frederick the Great, who declared that his 
casus belli against Silesia was the vivacity of his tem- 
perament, his well-filled war-chest, a favorable opportu- 
nity and an ambition for glory. Our modern statesmen 
talk rather of maintaining the Balance of Power or of 
carrying the torch of learning to backward civilizations. 
Such reasons are defective even as pretexts. 

Although a just cause and a right intention determine 
war’s essential morality, scarcely less important is the 
method to be pursued in declaring and waging war, em- 
bracing as it does three points, the authority in virtue of 
which hostilities commence, the form of the declaration 
and the methods of actual warfare. Since this last is the 
subject-matter of innumerable treatises on international 
law and particularly since the purpose of the present 
paper is not to detail the practice of war but to outline 
principles of peace, the discussion may be confined to the 
first two points. 

Legitimate authority alone can assume responsibility 
for the assertion of moral right by armed might. War 
is too desperate a remedy to be entrusted to groups or 
factions within the State. Class interests would quickly 
prevail and wage war contrary to the public good. Indi- 
vidual citizens are still less qualified or empowered to 
judge when national rights have or have not been invaded 
and to determine what aggressions justify the extreme 
measure of force. The folly of entrusting whole prin- 
cipalities to private corporations like the East India Com- 
pany, the Hudson Bay Company and the International 
Association for the Development and Civilization of 
Africa led to many unjustifiable campaigns against the 
native population. The sword is a weapon too easily abused 
to be wielded by any but supreme authority in the State. 

Definite demands for the rehabilitation of justice, 
couched in conciliatory language, should precede the for- 
mal declaration of war. The guilty party should be given 
an opportunity to cease his aggressions or to make repa- 
ration and only after it is clear that delay would jeopard- 
ize the cause of justice, is it permitted to declare a state 
of war. Bismarck’s premature publication of the Ems tel- 
egram on the eve of the Franco-Prussian War was fully 
as unethical as the arrogant ultimatum of his French 
rival. Twenty-four hours is a short time in which to 
weigh the consequences of a war which may embroil mil- 
lions of people whose lives and happiness depend on 
peace. 

This, then, is the Catholic doctrine of war. While 
avoiding the two extremes of Pacifism and Militarism, it 
vindicates the State’s right to resort to arms, provided 
the cause, motives and method of warfare are just. The 
right to war is certainly conceded but hedged in by so 
many restrictions and with regard for so many circum- 
stances that occasion for its exercise will be extremely 
rare. Comparatively few wars of ancient or modern 
times would measure up to its exact requirements. Ap- 
plied to future wars it will reduce them in number and 
ferocity. Only a correct philosophy of war can be the 
cornerstone of our arch of peace. This is the first con- 
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tribution Catholicism would make to that cause of world 
peace which in our day and age so agitates the minds 
of thoughtful men. Until there is widespread acceptance 
of the principles it so clearly expounds there will be no 
progress towards the common goal of Christianity, the 
reconciliation of man to man and of man to God, the only 
measure of real peace. 

Much as the elimination of all unjust wars would pro- 
mote world peace, Catholics have a still higher ideal, the 
prevention of even just wars, whenever and wherever 
that is humanly possible. They are, therefore, interested 
in those organized institutions which have as their object 
the settlement of strife without having recourse to the 
arbitrament of war 


Stray Thoughts On the Eastern 
Churches 


Joun LaF arce, S.J. 


HE year 1926 was a year of discoveries in the Near 

East: the true nature of the Amazons, the Hittite 
story of Troy, and so on. Among these marvels, Mr. 
Reginald Wright Kauffman discovers to his apparent sat- 
isfaction that the Eastern Orthodox Church could be 
used as a bulwark against Anglicanism, whose advances 
he ridicules, and against Rome, which of course is to 
be shunned. “ Strictly speaking,” he writes in the January 
Forum, “it is erroneous to say that we [Orthodox] de- 
rive, however directly, from the Undivided Church. 
Humbly conscious of our responsibilities, we are it... . 
Rome was the first Protestant.” That settles Rome, as is 
plain. 

The polemic element among the Orthodox, the type of 
the Merezhkovsky’s and such, seems to attract him. There 
certainly is a dare in calling hoary Rome schismatic, nay 
heretical! But it is doubful whether the Orthodox them- 
selves lay such stress as does Mr, Kauffman on the theory 
that their Liturgy is celebrated in a “language under- 
standed of the people.” A quite different view, one, I 
believe, closer to the experience of the ordinary Oriental 
layman, is expressed by Dr. James L. Barton, writing in 
the Boston Congregationalist for November 4, 1926: 


While these Churches have much in common .. . they also in 
common suffer a common handicap in that the language of their 
magnificent rituals is that of the classic period of their history 
and in the general abandonment of the ancient custom of holding 
a place in the regular public service of the church for Christian 
instruction to the worshipers As the centuries have passed, the 
ancient language of the founders of the different Churches, and 
so of their symbols, has so changed that the ianguage of the 
Church is to the masses of the people an unknown tongue. 


It seems unkind to remind Mr. Kauffman of that in- 
creasing element among the Orthodox, whether of Rus- 
sian, Greek, Rumanian and other nationalities, who do not 
share his delight in disunion and immobility, and regard 
them as accidents of true Orthodoxy, not of its essence. 

Just how Queen Marie herself is to be classified is 
hard to say. There seems some confusion in her regard. 
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Mr. IFrank Kent, who seldom makes a slip, wrote recently 
in the Baltimore Sun that her being a Roman Catholic 
is urged as one of the objections against Al Smith. Mr. 
Kautfman points to her, in the role of the “ Orthodox 
Rumanian Queen,” as an instance of how popular the 
Orthodox are in this country. But the Catholic Unirea 
of Blaj, in Rumania, says that although she has received 
the sacraments from the Orthodox Patriarch Miron, she 
is still an Anglican. 

At any rate, one of her subjects, Dr. Simon Popescu, 
an Orthodox theologian of Bucharest, openly denounced 
last year the “ecclesiastical chaos in Orthodoxy,” and 
his colleague, M. N. Batzaria, readily admitted the need 
of many and varied reforms, and acknowledged that the 
official separation, in the eleventh century, between the 
Roman and the Byzantine Church was in no wise caused 
by questions of dogma, but by personalities and ante- 
cedent claims. 

Certainly the spirit that regales Mr. Kauffman was not 
the spirit of Soloviev, that greatest of Eastern spiritual 
leaders in modern times, who as far back as 1883 (in his 
paper on “ Morality and Politics”) wrote that “if the 
division of the Churches was historically necessary, it is 
still more morally necessary for Christianity to put an 
end to this division.” Nor is it the spirit of the Eastern 
Liturgy, which still bears witness to the ancient belief in 
the Pope as the Primate of Christendom. Nor again is 
it the spirit shown in those superb mosaics of the Cathe- 
dral of Kiev, which Bishop d’Herbigny viewed at Easter, 
1926, in his remarkable tour through the Catholic com- 
munities of Russia. “ By its mosaics,” he writes, “as 
by its portals, by its paintings as by its architecture, the 
Cathedral of Saint Sophia continues to witness that Kiev 
was originally a daughter of the Catholic Church, of the 
Roman Church.” For a long time after politics had sep- 
arated Constantinople from the Holy See, Kiev and the 
Faithful of Ukrainia and Russia remained loyal to the 
true center of legitimate Orthodoxy in Rome. 

Not only the thinkers, however, but the great mass of 
the Orthodox faithful are realizing, in the present era of 
confusion, the need of a visible Head. What else can they 
feel, when they have in Russia alone eleven or twelve 
hierarchies ‘functioning in one place at the same time? 
“Two of the adherents of the Patriarch Tykhon, two of 
the Old Believers,” and so on, as they were recounted to 
Bishop d’Herbigny in Moscow. 

In Greece the recent administration of the Dictator, 
General Pangalos, played havoc with the status of the 
Orthodox clergy and the institutions of centuries. Even 
Mount Athos, that fortress of Eastern spirituality, was 
rudely attacked. 

In contrast to the distress suffered by a religion left 
a prey to conflicting factions and scheming politicians, 
Bishop d’Herbigny was impressed by the intense faith of 
a Russian peasant woman who came to the town of 
Makievka on a pilgrimage from a little isolated Catholic 
community of the Byzantine rite, whose keenest desire 
was to learn details about the holy virgins Agnes and 
Cecilia of Rome. Isolated from Catholic unity in the vast 
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depths of Southeastern Russia, she prayed, so she told 
the Bishop, day and night that all Russians might enter 
into the unity of the Universal Church. 

As far as the freedom of religious practice is con- 
cerned, Bishop d’Herbigny found the official position of 
the Soviet Government to be carried out fairly well, that 
all religions are “ free” (in their sense of freedom), but 
all are totally ignored. The Catholics, whether of Latin 
or of Eastern rite, practise their devotions without dis- 
turbance. Happening, during Holy Week, into a Catho- 
lic church among the German villages on the Black Sea, 
he heard the choir practising their Easter hymns. His 
priestly ministry was exercised without much hindrance. 
Confining oneself to the visiting hours, one could privately 
administer to the sick in the Soviet hospitals. But reli- 
gious instruction for youth is banned. In Southern Russia 
he found some members of a German Mennonite (non- 
Catholic) colony emigrating to Canada for the sake of 
their children’s faith. “Our ancestors,” they hold him, 
“left the frontiers of Holland to save our faith, fhat the 
Calvinists wished to exterminate. We are going to seek 
a new land, even leaving all our goods here behind us, in 
order to preserve for our children their purity of con- 
science and their faith.” This was certainly a testimony 
to the importance of religious training. 

The obvious conclusion of all considerations of con- 
ditions, hopeful or otherwise, in the countries of the Near 
East, is the supreme need of prayer and of practical 
Christian charity On January 23, in the heart of the 
Church Unity Octave, which runs from January 18 to 
January 25 inclusive, our Holy Father Pius XI asks 
every Catholic of the United States to help him to accom- 
plish the desire of his life, the establishment of the Near 
East Welfare Association, for the relief of all, without 
regard to race or creed, in the stricken regions of the 
Near East, as well as for the spiritual and temporal wel- 
fare of the Russian people As the President of the Asso- 
ciation, Father Edmund Walsh, S.J., reminds us, the 
essence of the whole appeal, the essence of all charity, 
all sociology, all desire of unity among men, is the worth 
of the single human being, as one of Christ’s sheep and 
our fellow-man, whether within or without the Fold. On 
our love for our fellow-man will depend our response to 


the appeal of January 23. 


LEARNING 


How shall I thank Him who reveals to me 
The depths of your young soul that He has made 
So intimately His, wherein I see 
His image which is always there displayed? 
How shall I thank Him that He stooped to kiss 
My sleeping heart and, very gently, said: 
“ Awake, O foolish heart! Behold your bliss! 
Awake and love, for beauty is not dead!” 
How shall I thank Him when I stand, at last, 
Dazzled by trembling clouds of Seraphim— 
There where there is no future and no past, 
But an exquisite present, lost in Him? 
Perhaps, by gazing often on your face 
I shall learn how to thank Him for this grace. 
Mary Dixon THAYER. 
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When a Skull Is Not a Skull 


Francis P. LeBurre, S.J. 


patch from Batavia, Java, was headlined in many 

papers. One New York sheet boldfaced the 
notice, “Skull of Prehistoric Ape-Man Found Com- 
plete in Java Soil,” and proceeded to tell how Pro- 
fessor Heberlein of the Netherlands Government Medical 
Service had found this “complete” skull “at the same 
place where Professor Dubois discovered in 1892 the 
upper part of a skull.” (This is the now famous Pithe- 
canthropus Erectus.) This set the world a-talking. Brit- 
ish anthropologists were “thrilled”; Sir Arthur Keith 
was reported to have cut short his holiday and returned 
to London “in hope of getting more complete informa- 
tion”; Miss Mildred Tildesley, cataloguer of 6,000 
skulls at the Royal College of Surgeons (London), averred 
that if the reported discovery were true it was the most 
important in many years; and Dr. George A. Dorsey, who 
knows that the answer to “ Why We Act Like Human 
Beings ” is because we are “ stuccoed all over with quad- 
rupeds,” as Whitman once naively said, exclaimed for 
public consumption, “ That is fine news, but it is news 
which is not unexpected.” 

Thus the fanfare started and the hubbub was loud— 
but patience is a great virtue. Time lapsed noiselessly by 
as it did in Devonian and pre-Devonian and post-Devo- 
nian days, yes, even as it did what time Lady Pithecan- 
throta Erecta, according to Scott Elliott, loped half-erect- 
edly after the frightened Felis Groeneveldtii—and then! 
On October 2 of the same identical year another Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch from Batavia read: “ Dr. Heber- 
lein says his discovery consists of a spongy stone lump of 
volcanic origin, on which is visible a layer presumed, but 
not yet proved, to be the remainder of the skull’s bony 
substance. The crown is somewhat distorted and the eye 
sockets stand out abnormally.” 

Patience, and prudence too, again counseled watchful 
waiting, for tucked down in our paleolithic subconscious 
there were faint “recalls”—from February 27, 1923 
—of a “ skull ” discovered in Patagonia by Dr. J. G. Wolf. 
True, “the lower jaw is missing, but otherwise the skull 
is almost perfect. The eye sockets and the sockets of the 
teeth in the upper jaw are clearly defined. The cranium 
is long and oval, and the forehead extremely low and 
sloping.” It was “exceptionally long in proportion to 
its width, had well-marked frontal eminences and was 
most probably the skull of a female.” The New York 
Times (February 28, 1923) featured the news as “ Early 
Skull Kept Hidden for Science” and said that Dr. Wolf 
remarked: “I believe it is Tertiary . . . It looks as if it 
had been varnished.” February to May was not a wait 
“to try the patience of a saint,” and surely enough on 
May 3 the Associated Press dispatch told the world that 


() N September 28, 1926, an Associated Press dis- 


a committee of scientists of the Buenos Aires and La 
Plata Museums of Natural History had “examined it 
carefully ” and found the skull to be “ simply a curiously 
shaped stone, and of no scientific value.” Those “ faint 
dim lightnings of remembered, transient” discoveries 
surged into our fore-consciousness as we read of the 
“Second Java Man,” and bade us wait. 

We waited. One, two, three months passed by and yet 
no further Associated Press dispatch. But at the Decem- 
ber convention one of its foremost members, Dr. Ales 
Hrdlicka, “ de-sensationalized ” (as the New York Times 
had it) and “ deflated” (as the New York World said) 
several ancient skulls. 

To quote part of the Times’ account of this great an- 
thropologist’s paper : 

A critical examination of this supposed million-year-old-near- 
human skull has revealed beyond all doubt that it is an extinct 
elephant’s knee, according to Dr. Hrdlicka. 

Dr. Hrdlicka bespoke a kindly attitude toward the scientists 
who had mistaken the elephant’s knee for the ancient human 
skull, saying that the resemblance at first glance was extremely 
strong and might deceive any but the most experienced investi- 
gators. His whole plea, however, was that discoverers of sensa- 
tional skulls and teeth should submit them to expert investigation 
before announcing them with a world-wide burst of publicity. 

Thus amid the gaiety and the joy of the year’s happiest 
season poor Pithecanthropus Erectus was publicly be- 
reaved of his (or her?) brother or, maybe, sister, and 
evolutionists once again “ sat by the coffin of their buried 
hopes.” Just to think, we nearly hung the picture of the 
“extinct elephant’s knee” in our ancestral gallery! 

But Dr. Hrdlicka added more gloom and snatched more 
toys from the hands that held them as priceless trinkets. 
The New York World said that Dr. Hrdlicka 
took the kick out of several recent fossil “sensations” when he 
reported in his paper that . . . the “ Southwestern Colorado Man” 
—reconstructed from his teeth and supposed to be the grandfather 
of all the ancient men—was really the teeth of an Eocene horse, 
that the “Montana Man” was not a man at all and that the 
“Sonora Man” had a “skull” which borings proved to be a 
plaster cast. 

What an obituary list! Pithecantropus Erectus 2nd, 
Patagonian Tertiary Man, Colorado Man, Montana Man, 
Sonora Man and good old Hesperopithecus Haroldcooku 
whose lonesome tooth was lost probably by a bear! How 
we grieve over the print of a vanished foot and the top 
of a skull that is nil! But we nearly forgot the skull of 
the Australian blackboy murdered in 1848, which the 
American Museum of Natural History featured as the 
“ Talgai ” skull, one of the prehistorics. 

For true science and the unbiased devotees of true sci- 
ence every sensible man has great respect, even as Dr. 
Hrdlicka and his great confréres have, but again it is those 
who play to the galleries who bring their specialty into 
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disrepute, even as the alchemists and astrologers did be- 
fore them. Every paleontologist should hearken to Mar- 
cellin Boule, who writes in “ Les hommes fossiles ”: 

Restorations of the skull and even the picture of the Heidel- 
berg man have been published. These attempts may serve as 
pleasurable pastimes for men of science; they ought not to go 
outside their laboratory. 

For the sake of their own science much prudence should 


be exercised. If it were, the A. A. A. S. would not feel 
itself compelled, as it did, to pass resolutions to fight anti- 
evolution laws, which are often but the return blows from 
men whose sensibilities have been outraged. No wonder 
laws are invoked when men pause to consider just how 
much distorted must an elephant’s knee be in its “ crown” 
and just how abnormally must its “eye sockets” stand 
out in order to have itself considered a “ complete” hu- 


man skull. 


The Decline of Military Courtesy 
Evsripce Cosy 


N officer and a gentleman is supposed to be a cour- 

teous fighter, yet the profession has sadly declined 
in the last hundred years, if historical truth be an indi- 
cation of the trend. Back in the eighteenth century, which 
saw the rise of the national standing armies, opposing 
commanders treated each other with consideration. They 
went into winter quarters and spent the mud and snow 
season in social amenities, and woe betide the leader who 
marched out for a fight before the custom of the time 
permitted the open hunting to start! By the chivalry of 
that age, a general in time of war frequently received a 
passport from the enemy, and there is a record of Opdam, 
Gueldermalsen and Marlborough proceeding down the 
Meuse River right through the French lines toward the 
Hague, because forsooth that was the most convenient 
route, and the foes were polite and obliging. 

But it was not only the period of lace collars and silver 
buckles that saw courteous consideration for the enemy. 
In 1812 when British and American forces were glaring 
fiercely at each other near the site of what was later to 
become the atrocious surrender of Detroit, the Generals 
wrote polite letters to each other. It seems that neither 
was quite ready for battle as yet and both reprobated the 
inclination of some of their soldiers to do a little shooting 
at enemy targets that might happen to appear. On July 
6, the same General Hull who was later to relinquish the 
future automobile city to the British, wrote in polished 
phrases : 

Since the arrival of my army at this encampment, I have been 
informed that a number of discharges of small arms and of artil- 
lery have been made by some of the militia, from this shore into 
Sandwich. I regret to have received this information, the pro- 
ceeding was unauthorized by me. 

Of course it was a simple affair to blame this scattered 
firing on the villainous militia. Those were mere citizens 
in arms, without a knowledge of the proper etiquette of 
campaign. They had donned the uniform in response to 
a popular sentiment that the foe must be crushed, elimi- 
nated, exterminated. Seeing single soldiers across the 
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river, and having come into the war to shoot enemies, 
they proceeded to do that very thing,—much, as we have 
seen, to the perturbation of their commander. 

However, Detroit passed out of the picture. After a 
flurry of excitement, the British occupied Michigan and 
the scene of battle shifted to the thundering stream which 
divides Lake Erie from Lake Ontario. And there, to the 
astonishment of the regulars who knew how this game 
of war should be correctly played, the same irregularities 
occurred once more. Van Rensselaer at Lewiston sent 
the following apology across the Niagara River to Brock 
at Fort George on September 20, 1812: 

It was with extreme regret and concern that I yesterday 
learned through Lieut. Col. Myers, that in a repetition of the 
practice of firing between sentinels, which I have so peremptorily 
prohibited, one shot has proved fatal to a man at the lime-kilns 
on the Canada shore. 

Persons not under immediatc command in either army, who, 
occasionally, approach the river, discharge their pieces at the sen- 
tries, and then escape unobserved in their retreats, while the fire, 
thus begun, is returned upon an unoffending sentinel. 

Again it was probably those villainous militia, who 
thought that war was war and not a nice little game, a 
pretty profession for officers and gentlemen. In any case, 
General Brock of the redcoats was courteous enough to 
take the honest word of his gracious opponent, and to 
say: 

I never doubted for a moment that the firing from your side 
of the river, upon individuals, was contrary to your intentions, 
and in violation!of your orders, and I beg leave to repeat, that 
every effort shall be made on my part to prevent the recurrence 
of such acts of insubordination on this side. 

Thus the custom of war stood in those days. It was a 
convention to reprobate seattered shooting, even at enemy 
sentinels, or individual foes, unless as a preliminary move 
towards a formal battle, unless the intention was to start 
a correct and precise attack or assault. They were still 
perhaps under the philosophic influence of Vattel and 
Rousseau, who had declared war to be a relation between 
State and State and not at all between man and man. 
They were continuing the traditions of those regular 
“standing” armies which practised the profession of 
arms according to set canons and doctrines. 

The lawyers, jurists, and judges might say, as the 
United States Supreme Court had said in the famous 
case of Ware v. Hylton in 1797, that “all the subjects or 
citizens of the one nation are deemed in hostility with 
the subjects or citizens of the other; they are personally 
at war with each other.” The legal luminaries might say 
that. But not the soldiers in uniform. To the troopers 
and the commanders, war was still a polite procedure, not 
far removed from the ceremony of the dueling ground. 
It was improper to fire at an individual enemy, or to shoot 
at a sentinel. If the opposing lines stood face to face on 
the field of battle, you might fire at the opposing line, 
but not at the individual. And it was deemed a particu- 
larly cowardly and illegal thing to shoot from ambush 
upon a solitary sentinel. That would be murder, not war. 

This was the old military courtesy. It persisted in 
theory and in practice right into the second half of the 
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nineteenth century. In the American Civil War it was 
still considered improper to shoot at a sentry, and Ethel 
Lynn Beers’ poem, “ The Picket Guard,” aroused not 
only sympathy for the stray picket shot down but also 
disgust for the “ rifleman hid in the thicket ” whose lone 
musket-shot broke the quiet along the Potomac. In 
those famous “General Orders No. 100” which Dr. 
Francis Lieber drew up to regulate the conduct of the 
Union armies in the field, it was categorically stated : 
Outposts, sentinels, or pickets are not to be fired upon except 
to drive them in, or when a positive order, special or general, 
has been issued to that effect. Modern wars are not in- 
ternecine wars, in which the killing of the enemy is the object. 
: Unnecessary or revengeful destruction of life is not law- 
ful. 

Nor was this merely a matter of instruction, or an idea 
of international law in the mind of a kindly scholar. It 

was also a principle of commanders and a practice in the 
field. In June, 1861, General McClellan publicly con- 
demned such conduct. In 1862, along the C. & O. canal, 
there was a local understanding to that effect, observed by 
both sides. A famous war correspondent for the London 
Times, speaking of the early months of the Civil War, 
reprobated the occasional tendencies of some troops he 
observed to revert to the “very barbarous and savage 
practice ” of picking off sentries. He said: 

It is all very well in the days of Indian wars for footmen to 
creep about in the bushes, and shoot or be shot by sentries and 
pickets; but no civilized war recognizes such means of annoyance 
as firing upon sentinels, unless in case of an actual advance or 
feigned attack on the line. The Russian, in his most 
angry moments, refrained from it. 

Such was the genteel way of waging war. But alas, 
such days are gone forever. We have fought the World 
War full of propaganda-fed hatred toward a foe. We 
have made ninety-day officers and soldiers in shorter time 
than that, from folks who had not the time to steep them- 
selves in the multifarious and binding traditions of the 
military. 

Early in the conflict from the Alps to the North Sea, 
the practice of shooting at individuals did not exist. The 
sniper or “ body snatcher ’’ was not yet operating. Sniping 
did not exist as an organized thing at the beginning. But 
later it was a war to the death. It was a war of man- 
power against manpower. Genius and mechanical force 
spent themselves in an impasse along hundreds of miles 
of deadlocked front line. To wear out the foe became the 
method of seeking victory. When the wearing-down proc- 
ess was not being carried on by a “ raid” or a “ limited 
offensive ” it was being carried on piecemeal by the spe- 
cially selected and developed snipers in French, British, 
and German armies. Careful training was given. Special 
equipment was procured, camouflage devices, telescopic 
sights for long-range work, and armor plates with appro- 
priate loop-holes and covers. Skill and ingenuity com- 
bined with courage to shoot down the unwary man who 
exposed his head above a trench or his body in the open. 

A British battalion lost in a single day eighteen men, 
through the effective sniping of Germans who did not 
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hesitate to fire upon individuals, even in a “ quiet ” sec- 
tor. In a war of manpower, such a loss was not a small 
one. Consequently the old courtesy and the courteous 
convention were thrown aside. It was not a mere acci- 
dent that the solitary rifles began to crack, and no apolo- 
gies were made in pretty notes sent under flags of truce. 
It was based on a definite policy of reducing enemy man- 
power and wearing down enemy morale. An officer who 
trained snipers said: 

Now if each battalion in the line killed by sniping a single 
German in a day, the numbers would mount up. If anyone cares 
to do a mathematical sum, and to work out the number of bat- 
talions we had in the line, they would be surprised at the fig- 
ures, and when they multiply those figures by thirty and look 
at the month’s losses, they will find that in a war of attrition the 
sniper on this count alone justifies his existence and wipes out 
large numbers of the enemy. 

And so they hid behind the stumps or under hum- 
mocks of clay, and the killing went on. The doctrine re- 
ferred to by the corresponding commanders in 1812 and 
nicely phrased in the Lieber Instructions embodied in 
General Order No. 100, was nothing more than an obso- 
lete law of war. Killing had become a general habit of 
war and military courtesy was changed. 


The Dress of the Clergy 


Ronatp Knox 
Copyright, 1927 


ie was necessary the other day for those who wished 
to tidy up the frayed edges of Catholic Emancipation 
in England to ask leave from the Imperial Parliament for 
the Religious Orders to wear their habits in public. 

Whether they would like to take advantage of such 
permission is a question which does not find unanimous 
answer amongst themselves. On the whole, I think the 
impetus for such a movement is less likely to come from 
themselves than from the faithful laity. The thought dis- 
turbs me—if the Religious ever come to make use of the 
privilege, will it remain a privilege, or will it become an 
obligation? And if the Religious are directed by authority 
to wear their habits at all times, will they leave us secu- 
lars alone? Or shall we find ourselves, like our brethren 
in France, bound over to the use of the soutane? For, 
as a general thing, the countries in which you may wear 
the soutane are countries in which you must. 

I personally should find no novelty in the feeling of 
it; for, as a Protestant, I have gone about be-cassocked 
as much as most people. I have traveled by train from 
York to Southampton; I have, Heaven forgive me, had 
luncheon in a London club thus attired. I still blush over 
the kind lady who met me at Ludlow Station (I think) 
in August, 1914, and asked me, “Etes-vous Belgique?” 
I had neither the presence of mind to answer in English, 
nor the heart to say, “ Non, je suis Angleterre”; and she 
left me sadly puzzled; probably in the end she decided 
I was a Russian. 

It was the fashion then, in certain clerical circles (more 
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then, I think, than now) to go about everywhere in cas- 
socks of a very provocative cut and in stringed hats. 
There were comments, of course, from the populace, but 
these, if taken in the right spirit, made you feel rather 
like Christian and Faithful at Vanity Fair. You had 
the feeling that you were “ waking people up,” making 
them take notice of the religious ideas for which you 
stood; we were (as Ella Wheeler Wilcox would have put 
it) making a little Belgium of the sphere we occupied. 
In these very streets of Oxford I have worn the garb. 
How is it that today, if I go out to buy a box of matches, 
I either change, or kilt my skirts up to the knee? Is it 
due to advancing years or to a changed standpoint? 

Somehow (saving the better judgment of the Church) 
I feel that we priests would be making fools of ourselves 
unnecessarily if we went skirted in England. (Skirts, it is 
true, are not what they were in 1914). There are a few of 
us who have enough of natural presence, enough of 
personality, to “carry it off,” and with these I do not 
quarrel. But most of us cannot afford these high-handed 
methods; condemned to self-consciousness, we should 
slink down byways. 

It would be interesting to speculate whether, a few 
decades from now, the mere wearing of “ clericals” will 
not distinguish us from our non-Catholic opposite num- 
bers. The curve of clerical fashion (and where can it be 
better charted than in Oxford?) has been a strange one. 
From the days of Pusey till the days of the Great War 
there was a constant tendency for Anglican fashions to 
assimilate themselves to ours. 

Nowadays I have the impression, though I may be 
generalizing from insufficient data, that the tendency is 
away from “ distinctive dress” for the clergy. For some 
years past there has, of course, been a liberal school 
which adopted, if not a lay, at least a rather jaunty attire, 
as a protest against clericalism. There was, too, long 
since, a tradition amongst High Church people of dressing 
en laic if you were traveling on the Continent. Today, 
I fancy, the tradition extends further, and you must be 
careful what you say in your smoking-carriage—you may 
be entertaining angels unawares. 

The Latitudinarian feeling against distinctive dress can 
scarcely be justified even on its own principles. Cucullus 
non facit monachum—the converse is equally true, that 
plus fours do not make the layman. There is a subtle 
flavor of clericalism, hanging not least about the broadest 
of Broad Churchmen, which makes it impossible to hide 
their light under a pearl-gray Homburg. 

This wearing of lay clothes may be effective, in indi- 
vidual cases, as a gesture; it will not work as a policy. 
The average Englishman will not be the less distrustful 
of clerical sheepishness when it comes to him in wolf’s 
clothing. For ourselves, we are committed to a garb of 
some sort; and we are not likely to be the losers. 

But what an odd thing it is, this clerical garb of ours! 
Or rather, the garb itself is not odder than most of our 
modern fashions; but how odd are the reactions of man- 
kind towards it! (I must apologize for using that word 
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“reaction”; I see I am falling insensibly into under- 
graduate jargon.) “Ceremony consists in a reversal of 
the obvious,” as Auberon Quin said when he walked into 
London with his coat backways round; and our case is 
not dissimilar, only it is the collar and the waistcoat that 
we have reversed. In doing so, we produce a quite defi- 
nite impression on the casual passer-by, but it is none of 
our own making. He does not think of thumbscrews, 
of the Inquisition. He identifies us, in a general way, 
as “ parsons,” and credits us for better or worse with a 
mentality with which most of us have little in common. 
If he is an anti-clerical street-arab, he will perhaps shout 
“ Dearly beloved brethren” after us, and marvel to find 
our withers unwrung. 

Like all uniforms, the clerical uniform merges our 
identity. It is the constant experience of the newly-or- 
dained that his friends unconsciously cut him in the street. 
They see, not him, but his collar; “there,” they say to 
themselves, “goes another of those blinking parsons,” 
without pausing to notice which. I have always main- 
tained (it would almost be worth having a bet to try 
it) that even the best known of men could walk up and 
down the Strand as a sandwich-man, and not one of his 
acquaintances would recognize him. 

So it is with us; we are put down, unthinkingly, as 
members of a tribe. It has its advantages; shops grant 
you easy credit if you are a clergyman; inns do not mis- 
take you for a tramp if you are a clergyman; policemen 
call you “ Sir” if you are a clergyman. I once paid for a 
ticket by cheque at a London terminus. I suppose the 
clerical réle is so hard to play up to that burglars and 
swindlers fight shy of it; hence our respectability is as a 
rule taken for granted. 

On the other hand, meekness and long-suffering on our 
part are taken for granted equally; we are not likely, it 
is supposed, to swear or lose our tempers in public; we 
shall be something like the man in “ The Private Secre- 
tary.” Hence waiters do not serve us till last; conductors 
shoulder us, without ceremony, off Tube trains; beggars 
make a bee-line for us, and so on. You can keep people 
out of a railway carriage by showing your collar at 
the window, but not spinsters. nor bores. 

I should add that in Oxford, in vacation, we turn round 
and stare at the sight of a layman. 

THE MOUNTAIN BALLAD SINGER 
He sings old ballads by a canemill site, 
His voice aimed at the distant, gleaming stars, 


His tall form swaying in the furnace light. 

The mountain lads stand by and strum guitars, 
Their shadows wavering as louder, higher 

His songs mount up and echo round the hills. 
Unheeded boils the cane juice, lags the fire, 

While from his throat the mournful music spills. 


He sings of places he has never seen, 
Of castles, lords and things to him unknown, 
Of Barb’ra Allen, of the fair Aileen, 
Of thwarted loves, of some knave on a throne. 
His notes are at the constellations flung, 
But all about him hearts are thrilled and wrung. 
Grorce Lawrence ANDREWS. 
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Sociology 
What Are Parents For? 


JoHN WILTBYE 


S OME weeks ago the District Attorney in Brooklyn, 
addressing a group of parents, school teachers and 
social workers, said: “Our modern criminals do not lack 
academic education. Many have had the benefits of a 
high-school and college training. What we need today 
for our young people is more home life and more 
religion.” 

We all agree. Perhaps, too, we agree that the chief 
job of parents is to make a home for their children. 

But there’s the rub. The task of making a home, as 
contrasted with a place in which people eat and sleep, 
daily becomes more difficult. In fact, the old-fashioned 
home has practically disappeared in our large cities. Let’s 
apply a few tests to this huge conglomeration that we 
call New York, a community with a big Sound on one 
side of it, as Irvin Cobb has pointed out, and a big bluff 
on the other. 

I wonder how many young New Yorkers—excluding 
the denizens of Flatbush, Jackson Heights, the Farthest 
Bronx, and other points in the outlands— have ever 
popped corn or roasted apples before an open fireplace? 
How many have swept up a hearth? Or slid down a cellar- 
door? Or filled a coal scuttle? Do they ever go out to 
swing on the front gate? 

All these things were familiar to us who knew the 
old-fashioned home, whose passing we view with regret. 
We recall it vividly. It was always big enough for a big 
family, including the cat, the dog, the pony, and, possibly, 
a goat. In it and in other homes like it we found all our 
childish and youthful amusements. The other day I saw 
a wood-cut in an old Godey’s Lady Book of the family 
sitting-room. Under the rays of a hanging lamp is a 
marble-topped table. Mother’s work-basket is on it and 
mother is getting ready to do the family darning. Father 
has just fixed the Georgetown Times at the proper angle 
in the light; he’ll nod over it for a while. The smaller 
children are playing around the open fireplace; two or 
three others are “doing their lessons.” Above the fire- 
place against the wall hangs the legend “ God Bless Our 
Home,” picked out in pink and blue stuffs against what 
looks like perforated silver cardboard. A few pictures, 
“Highland Mary,” “ Washington Crossing the Dela- 
ware” (doesn't he look grand standing there in the prow 
of the boat, his great-cloak wrapped around him?) and 
“The First Prayer in Congress,” complete the mural 
decorations. One Colonial gentleman has thriftily put his 
handkerchief on the floor before kneeling; some of the 
others seem unused to that devout posture; one, I am 
sure, is wondering if the good Lord does not know as 
much about the new Government as the clergyman who 
is lengthily telling Him all about it. 

Big sister Mary Jane is still upstairs primping. Bill 
comes over to spark once a week, the said sparking con- 
sisting chiefly in turning over the pages of the family 
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album. Poor Bill! He’ll know every member of that 
family to the fourth degree before he gets into it. But 
he’s quite willing to sit there on the sofy with Mary Jane: 
besides, he can hitch up a mite closter ever’ now and then. 
Bill may not work fast, but he overlooks few opportu- 
nities. 

Tonight they’ve moved the parlor organ into the sitting- 
room. After a while the photograph album will slip to 
the floor (Ma will pick it up, of course) and Mary Jane 
moves to the organ. Bill, sly rascal, turns the music for 
her. It isn’t necessary at all, for she knows all those old 
pieces by heart and so does everybody in town. The 
organ wheezes and squeaks to the tune of “ Seein’ Nellie 
Home,” “ I’ve Wandered to the Village, Tom,” “ Nearer, 
My God, to Thee,” “ Sweet Alice, Ben Bolt,” and the 
rest. Ma is a bit misty about the eyes; Pa wakes up 
with a start, and is mighty proud of Mary Jane’s sing- 
ing. It was a good investment, he reckons, to send her 
to the academy that extry term. 

But it’s awful late: mighty nigh half-past nine, says 
Ma. Bill untwists his feet, and allows he must be movin’ 
home. Mary Jane goes to the door with him; and if she 
stays a trifle longer than seems necessary to travel so short 
a distance, and if there is a curious sort of sound out 
there—somethin’ like a smack, Ma thinks—and if, I say, 
Mary Jane comes back with a slightly heightened color 
and an air of vast unconcern, to explain that it was hard 
to get the door open (Bill probably had his foot against 
it), why, we may as well take that explanation as any. 
Bills and Mary Janes have been making such explanations 
for some thousands of years, and we mustn’t look for 
anything original at this date. 

But it’s time to go to bed. Ma has the little ones in 
their nighties, and they have said their prayer at her 
knees. Sammy, aged three, up later than usual tonight, 
gets all mixed up in the litany of folks he customarily 
asks God to bless, and for once omits his pup. But the 
pup will be remembered twice next night. He needs it. 

Pa gets up and yawns and stretches and winds up the 
clock and puts the cat out, and locks all the doors, and 
blows out the lamp and stumbles upstairs to bed. And so 
we come to the end of a perfect day. 

“Sounds more like an evening in the Home for the 
Feeble-Minded,” interposes Arabella as she tamps an- 
other cigarette. “ The crime of 1883, I’d call it.” 

Well, I’ll admit that it’s all as homely as a pail of 
foaming milk fresh from the cow. But that old-fashioned 
home was the nursery of a pretty fine group of men and 
women. And what is the contrast today? 

In the crowded precincts of our great cities, as a writer 
in AMERICA recently showed, space rents for a sum which 
twenty or thirty years ago would have secured a mansion. 
Consequently the poor must get along as best they can in 
a few rooms which provide some of the absolute neces- 
sities but none of the conveniences of life. Their abode 
is not a home. It is four walls and a roof. The family do 
not gather about the fireside for simple domestic enjoy- 
ments. There is no fireside. The young people have no 
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place in which to receive their friends; hence they repair 
to the cheap theater, amusement-park or dance-hall, with 
their often degrading associations, or they gather at the 
street corner. Mary Jane is now “Gladyce” (d-y-c-e, 
please) and she’s just stepping out at nine-thirty, along 
with Bill, a near-sheik with hair like patent leather, and 
a flask in his hip-pocket. We are lucky if they do not step 
out in a dance-hall which advertises “ Gents, twenty-five 
cents, ladies free.” For all their parents know, perhaps 
they do. 

“ Deprived as they are of the sweet memories of home, 
which constitute a challenge and a support for upright 
living second only to the sustaining power of religion, 
these poor young people have lost something for which 
complete compensation can never be made,” comments 
America. True. The old-fashioned home was the cen- 
ter in which the young found their amusement. What is 
now called a home they leave in search of amusement. 

What shall we do about it? Economic conditions which 
cannot be changed quickly are largely responsible for the 
replacing of the old home by the new tenement or apart- 
ment. [iousing committees, now working in most large 
cities, may seem impotent at times, but as they tend to 
create a healthy public opinion they should receive our 
hearty support. I am aware, of course, that in some in- 
stances these committees are simply real-estate advertis- 
ing agencies ,but even then they can be used to some pur- 
pose. The point is to arouse public opinion, so that at 
some time not too far distant, the old tenements will be 
replaced by dwelling-places both cheaper and more com- 
modious. A difficult problem; but the sooner we attack 
it, the sooner we shall find a solution. 

In the next place, nothing should be left untried to 
awaken parents to a sense of their responsibility for their 
children. Parent-teacher associations are of great value 
in this respect. Since many parents think that when 
the child is sent to school, the teacher must do the rest, 
the modern school is expected to do a thousand things 
that are the duty of father and mother. The truth is that 
the teacher can do very little without the constant and 
intelligent cooperation of the parents. If this cannot be 
secured, what the teacher strives to build up with so 
much care in the school, will, in many instances, be pulled 
down outside the school. Miss Jones in 4-A can work 
marvels, but she cannot work miracles. She has Johnny 
about twenty hours a week for ten months of the year. 
Father and mother have him, by supposition, at least, for 
148 hours a week for twelve months of the year. The 
contest is too unequal. 

As District Attorney Dodd concludes, education is not 
enough. The child must have more home life and more 
religion. That puts the case up squarely to father and 
mother. After all, it isn’t money that makes a home— 
far from it—but heart. “ All that I am, all that I ever 
hope to be,” said our greatest American, “I owe to my 
mother.” It was but a poor cabin that Nancy Hanks 
Lincoln could give her son. But into it she brought love. 


And that is everything. 
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Education 


The Professor Hangs Himself 
Paut L. Brakxety, S.J. 


OS plabens ary coils of rope were recently presented Dr. 
Edwin J. Clapp, formerly of New York University, 
whereupon Dr. Clapp promptly went out and hanged 
himself. The rope was twisted from a number of full- 
page articles published on January 9 in the Washington 
Herald, New York American, and other journals con- 
trolled by Mr. William Randolph Hearst. Mr. Hearst’s 
usual screaming headlines and misleading cartoons ac- 
companied the rope. 

But Dr. Clapp really deserves our thanks; speaking 
for the enactment of the Curtis-Reed Federal education 
bill, he gave the whole case away. “In principle,” he 
wrote, “the opponents of the Federal aid,” by which 
word he does not appear to mean, exclusively, money, 
“are right. The States and the localities should handle 
education. But some of them seem unable to handle it, 
creating in the backward educational States an emer- 





gency...” 

If we who oppose the Federal education bill are right 
in principle and those who uphold it are wrong, the case 
ends forthwith. Dr. Clapp admits that there is no consti- 
tutional justification for control of the local schools by 
the Federal Government, yet defends a measure which 
assumes that control as proper. That is, he asks us to 
destroy the balance of power between the States and the 
Federal Government—a balance declared by the Supreme 
Court and by every commentator on the Constitution to 
be essential to the American form of government. He 
asks this, chiefly, for two reasons, (1) “there is little 
reason to suppose that illiteracy is growing less,” and 
(2) a Federal Department of Education will be able “ to 
teach the teachers how to teach.” 

Now, no American can accept the principle that when- 
ever a State shall have failed to meet its obligations in 
any field reserved to it by the Federal Constitution, Con- 
gress shall have power to assume such obligations. This 
principle wrecks the fundamental notion of a written Con- 
stitution. A Constitution is a grant of power; the Amer- 
ican Constitution is a grant of limited and enumerated 
powers. Should Congress interfere in affairs reserved to 
the States, we have as great a disorder as the assumption 
by any State of the right to coin money, to enter into 
diplomatic relations with a foreign power, to lay taxes 
on imports, or any other right reserved to the Central 
Government. But the point is too obvious for discussion. 
The States and the Federal Government have their con- 
stitutional rights. All must be preserved, and no scheme, 
however beneficent its purpose, can be enacted by Con- 
gress, unless authority is given Congress by the Consti- 
tution. And the Constitution nowhere vests Congress 
with authority to take over the schools of a State, no 
matter how low these schools have fallen in the scale of 


efficiency. 
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But both reasons given by Dr Clapp are wholly con- 
trary to fact. 

1. “There is littlé reason to suppose that illiteracy 
is growing less under the present system of State-con- 
trol. The same misstatement is repeated in an editorial 
in the New York American for January 11. It is refuted 
by the reports of the Federal Bureau of Education. I 
regret that the data for 1870 and 1880 are not at hand, 
but the Bureau’s Bulletin No. 35 (1916) shows that in 
1890 the percentage of illiteracy was 13.7, in 1900, 10.7, 
and in 1910, 7.7. Figures submitted by the Bureau of 
the Census show that in 1920 the percentage had fallen 
to 6. 

I submit that these figures completely refute Dr. Clapp’s 
claim “there is little reason to suppose that illiteracy is 
growing less,” and suggest that they justify three infer- 
ences: first, that illiteracy is steadily decreasing under 
the present State-controlled system; second, that in view 
of the growing interest in education in practically every 
State, there is good reason to suppose that it will continue 
to decrease ; and, third, that the reports made by the Fed- 
eral Government itself show no need of Federal inter- 
ference. 

Dr. Clapp’s figures purporting to prove that the United 
States ranks very iow in the literacy scale are worthless, 
since they are not computed on a uniform basis. How- 
ever, even were they accurate, they would not justify 
Federal intrusion in the local schools. Not even to res- 
cue the people from illiteracy may Congress destroy the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Right here is the principle on which we must respect- 
fully insist. If Congress had power to do anything what- 
ever that seemed calculated to promote the general wel- 
fare, or the welfare of any particular State in which 
“backward” conditions existed, we should no longer 
live under constitutional government. We should be ruled 
by the vote of a political majority in Congress. 

2. A Federal Department of Education is needed “ to 
teach the teachers how to teach.” 

This, of course, is pure assumption. If the educational 
leaders in the respective States are now unable to teach 
the teachers how to teach, they will not be better able 
to teach the teachers how to teach when they leave the 
profession and join a Federal Department at Washing- 
ton. “ Why is. it that a member of the State Legislature 
is not wise enough to make proper laws,” asks Senator 
Bingham of Connecticut, “ but when that same man hap- 
pens to become a member of Congress he is to be trusted?” 
There is no magic quality, guaranteeing supreme wis- 
dom, imparted to a Federal official by the fact of appoint- 
ment or election. As Senator Reed said in course of the 
debate on the maternity act on January 7, if the States 
cannot care for their own concerns, the Federal Govern- 
ment cannot. Questioning a Senator who had remarked 
that the purpose of a Federal maternity bureau was “to 
correct ignorance,” Senator Reed asked what our medical 
schools were for? “ We have in addition post-graduate 
courses in the larger colleges; and we have hospitals in 
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the great cities open to medical students and practitioners 
for observation. We have trained nurses in every com- 
munity of any size, or accessible to any community of any 
size, in the United States. These nurses are taught in 
schools and colleges, and work immediately under the 
direction of physicians. This vast machinery exists; and 
I-want to know what a board of five or six officials in 
Washington can do. . . . I want to know what that board 
can contribute to the medical fraternity of the United 
States which has open to it all of these avenues of learn- 
ing to which I have adverted. I want to know how this 
board could convey to my learned friend here—who is 
an eminent physician—learning that is not already in the 
weighty tomes of his office and is not the common knowl- 
edge of the medical fraternity of the United States.” 
A careful examination of the debate shows that Senator 
Reed was not answered by his learned friend. 

But let us substitute “educators” for “the medical 
fraternity” in the Senator’s question. That, I think, 
frames a fair question. What is there that any educator 
knows, but is withholding until the Department of Edu- 
cation is established? We have our normal schools, col- 
leges, and universities, engaged in training and research. 
We have associations and institutes, local and national, 
and the number of their weekly, monthly and annual 
meetings cannot be computed. We have weekly magazines, 
monthly magazines and quarterlies, together with books 
and pamphlets without number, which regularly present 
to the profession both informative articles of the ordinary 
kind, and the results of experimentation and research. We 
have the Bureau of Education at Washington, an edu- 
cational head in every State and city in the Union, and 
school boards whose tale no man can tell. 

In the words of Senator Reed, “I want to know what 
a Department of Education can contribute to educators 
who have open to them all of these avenues of learning 
to which I have adverted.” The answer is “ trouble ”— 
the trouble inseparable from the swarms of meddlesome 
officials that spring up whenever the Federal Government 
goes outside its constitutional sphere. 

Dr. Clapp makes much of the fact, true or alleged, that 
some American communities do not know how to build 
schoolhouses. I might retort that some of the most fright- 
ful buildings ever put together in this country, both in 
point of inconvenience and architectural horror, are Fed- 
eral post-offices. Let that pass, however. If there is any 
community that does not know how to build a school- 
house, the best thing that community can do is to learn 
how, not by appealing to the Federal Government, but 
by seeking counsel from competent architects, and then 
by experimenting. If Johnny, aef. 2, is not willing to wob- 
ble along with many a bump and bang, he will never learn 
how to walk. It is all very well for a community to eradi- 
cate illiteracy, but far more important than literacy are 
the will and the power of the citizens to defend their 
rights and carry their burdens. We are forced to no silly 
choice between literacy and self-government; but when 
we are, I shall stand out for self-government. 





















With Scrip and Staff 


“7 HAVE this advantage,” remarked the Deaf Old 
Lady, “that I can always plead a reason for being 
given a front seat. But it is not so much what I do not 
hear as what I do see that worries me.” And with 
that she handed the Piccrim a copy of the last Bulletin 
of the Catholic Theater Movement, of New York. I was 
about to hint that she might be immune at her stage of 
life, when happily I thought twice; not fast enough, how- 
ever, to escape her mind-reading eye as she added, point- 
ing to the asterisks that mark the White List: “If even 
I need the precious help these reports give me, well, you 
can imagine the rest of it!”” When you see that five out 
of forty-seven plays are submitted for the White List, it 
is sufficient commentary on the theater. The reports are 
not mere denunciations. Reasons are given why one play 
is White Listed—why another does not warrant unquali- 
fied commendation—and why a third class of play should 
be repudiated by clean-minded men and women. Special 
attention is called to what has been described as “ The 
Menace of the Movies,” drawn from abundant evidence, 
and actual experience of the readers of the Bulletin. In 
view of the fact that the men and women behind this 
movement are probably as sophisticated, if I may say so, 
in the best sense of the word, as moderate, and as theat- 
rically experienced as any good Catholics in this country, 
the Movement ought to be better known. Copies of the 
Bulletin and further information will be gladly furnished 
by The Catholic Theater Movement, 460 Madison Ave- 


nue, New York City. 





HOSE of our readers who are interested in further- 

ing religious drama should write to the Drama 
League of America, 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago, for 
details of the nation-wide contest which they are conduct- 
ing for religious plays. Production and publication are 
guaranteed in addition to the prizes, and the author will 
be able to retain all acting rights in the play on the usual 
royalty basis. The contest closes May 1, 1927. When 
we think of our appalling dearth of really good Catholic 
religious dramas, we ought to hope that every Catholic 
college and literary group in the country will get into the 


contest. 





HE directors of the Drama Contest rightly judge 

that our Catholic schools should take the leading part 
in the revival of the highest type of drama. Since there 
is no type of drama, as drama, more exalted than the 
Greek, it is worth while to see how a college like Holy 
Cross can bring the golden dramatic age right into a 
time when even the memory of a golden age scems a 
phantom. Euripides, as performed by the Worcester 
players, is not a labored recitation of some queer piece 
of antiquity. It is living, breathing, and deserving of all 
those mellow literary adjectives that the PircRIM useth 
not. Short of masks and a few other details which would 
be for us moderns mere excrescences, it is the Attic stage 
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reproduced (yes, all in Greek, even the program, and 
Greek music too) not only historically, which is task 
enough, but, be it marked, artistically, as a dramatic unit 
made to touch and move those inward fibers in man’s. 
soul which suffer no change through the centuries. It is. 
the devotion to this artistic side of the reproduction that 
Holy Cross is setting its particular example. 





I‘ added proof is needed that classical scholarship is. 
still prized, or rather is waking today to new life, then 
listen in (for they ought to broadcast them) to the Greek 
Academies of Holy Cross and Boston College, par nobile 
fratrum, to quote a Harvard professor, such as are held 
every two or three months for the public. With the classic 
Muse looking benignly down from high Olympus, the 
Inquisitor of one college tilts against the Expositor from 
the other institution of learning, who also must suffer 
sundry jabs and prods from “ visiting professors, and 
anyone in the audience who may obtain recognition from 
the Chair.” The Iphigeneia and the Bacchae of Euripides 
were the two last subjects to be “ defended ” against this. 
gruelling assault of inquisitive scholarship. 





P REACHING to the pagan world by radio is the new- 
est phase of missionary effort. Father Flaujac, 
a missionary in Japan, is now using this means at the 
invitation of the Radio Society of Tokio. Nevertheless, 
Father Ogihara, S.J., a native Japanese, places educa- 
tional institutions and hospitals ahead of preaching as 
the most effective means at present for overcoming the 
first of the two chief difficulties against the spread of the 
Faith in Japan: the fact that our religion is totally un- 
known to them, and the strictness of Catholic morality. 





HILE our American colleges are holding high the 

torch of classical learning, the Catholic University 
of Tokio is still in danger of having its lights doused 
completely by the hard times in Japan. With incredible 
pains it has been built up again from the ruins left by the 
earthquake of 1923. Of the $300,000 needed to rank it 
as a University chartered by the Japanese Government, 
some $100,000 has been raised; but the remaining $200,- 
000 still is wanting to bridge the path to success. But, 
struggling as it is, the Catholic University of Tokio har- 
bors in a sense the spiritual leadership of the Far East. 
Mr. Setzuso Sawada, of the Japanese Embassy in Wash- 
ington, who writes in the Living Church for December, 
speaking of the Japanese Catholic community near Naga- 
saki who carried the Faith through the centuries, tells 
us that “this faithful group, thoroughly indigenous and 
intensely Catholic, came to form the nucleus of the exist- 
ing Catholic Church of Japan which, though in a quiet 
way, is doing a very good work among my countrymen.” 
But with the Church excluded from the higher intellec- 
tual life of Japan, her chief opportunity is lost for gen- 
erations to come for bringing Catholic thought and Catho- 
lic principles to play throughout the world of Far Eastern 
ideas. Tue PrILeRm™. 
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Literature 


What Is “Catholic” Poetry? 


LEONARD FEENEY, S.J. 


WO recent poetry collections, Shane Leslie’s “ An 

Anthology of Catholic Poets” and Theodore May- 
nard’s “The Book of Modern Catholic Verse,” have 
made me doubtful about the proper use of the term Cath- 
olic Poetry. A writer in the Jrish Monthly has said that 
Mr. Leslie avoided the difficulty by calling his book an 
anthology, not of “Catholic Poetry,” but of “ Catholic 
Poets ”’—Mr. Leslie defining arbitrarily a Catholic poet 
as one who died in communion with the Catholic Faith. 
Mr. Maynard, according to this reckoning, would not 
escape the difficulty, for he calls his a book of “ Catholic 
Verse,” and, although he attempts a definition in his 
preface, it is clear from his collection that any verse is 
considered Catholic which was written by a poet who 
eventually, even though his was a deathbed conversion, 
died in the Catholic Faith. I think there is something 
wrong with the terminology of both anthologists. 

As to Mr. Leslie. He is certainly allowed arbitrarily 
to designate those as Catholic poets who died in the Faith. 
But can there be any reason justifying his commemorat- 
ing a mere arbitrary designation by the publication of 
poems, some of which have not the remotest connection 
with the ultimate religious beliefs of their authors? 

On the same score we might collect into one book the 
vivid narratives of eminent Catholic sport-writers, or sport- 
writers who eventually became Catholics; or we might 
take it to our fancy to have prolonged exhibits of motion 
pictures featuring Catholic cinema stars, or cinema stars 
who had the priest before they died. Or, to make the 
absurdity, as I see it, more pronounced, let us suppose 
that some authentic evidence, suddenly discovered, made 
it conclusive that Edgar Allan Poe was secretly baptized 
and converted just before his death. Poe would then de- 
serve to be included in Shane Leslie’s category of Catholic 
poets; and we lifelong Catholics would presumably have 
something further in which to glory. 

These remarks are not to be taken in any sense as a 
criticism or disparagement of Mr. Leslie’s book as an 
anthology. It is a superlatively fine collection. It betrays 
Mr. Leslie’s very tender and all-embracing love of his 
Faith. (I think the insertion of the names of the martyr- 
poets in red ink a bit of exquisite Catholic chivalry.) But 
at most his collection proves that there is nothing con- 
tradictory between the writing of good verse and holding 
to the tenets of the Catholic Faith. But since when is that 
a bit of news? 

His book proves that neither the decrees of the Roman 
Pontiffs, nor the writings of the Fathers, nor the “ Codex 
Juris Canonici ” forbids a Catholic to write harmless love 
ditties or odes to a butterfly; and I should say, it proves, 
even more pointedly, that if a poet has lived as a heretic 
all his life and is converted in the last hour, then the 
Church will not frown on any good verse he may have 
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written in heresy. But I for one Catholic do not derive any 
added enthusiasm from the poems of Oscar Wilde, Au- 
brey Beardsley or Ernest Dowson simply because the good 
God gave them the grace of conversion and the curate 
gave them Extreme Unction before they passed away. 

Mr. Maynard’s anthology is likewise excellent. The 
ardor of his Catholicism and his interest in everything 
that even remotely does honor to our holy Faith is only 
a striking tribute to the genuineness of his conversion. 
His taste as a man of letters is quite beyond praise. He 
takes a pardonable delight in the fact that so many of the 
poets in his book are converts, never failing to mention 
in the short biographical preface before each selection 
that the author is a convert, if such is the case. One-third 
of the poets in Mr. Maynard’s book are converts. Indeed, 
as one who was baptized when he was a week old, I am 
willing to grant that all the good poets in the book are 
converts, if we omit a very few like Thompson, Louise 
Guiney and Joseph Mary Plunkett. 

But all this is beside the point as to the legitimate use 
of the expression Catholic Poetry. If everything written 
by a Catholic, even a deathbed Catholic, is to be called 
Catholic Poetry, then how are we to designate those 
poems which caught their inspiration from the heart of 
Catholic doctrine, whose themes are Catholic and whose 
esthetic attitude is flavored by the direct influence of the 
things only a Catholic can truly love? I believe it is an 
unjust use of an expression that ought to be consecrated, 
to call any verse Catholic simply because its author goes 
to Mass. Much rather would I call Longfellow a Catholic 
poet for having written “ Evangeline,” or Wordsworth 
for having written “ our tainted nature’s solitary boast.” 
I would even prefer to call a poem Catholic when the poet 
left the Church and died unrepentant, provided the beau- 
tiful emotional influences of Catholic ideals were on him 
when he wrote his poem. 

I wonder if those writers of verse who are converted 
to the Church do not think it a bit mawkish of us to try 
make their new-found Faith retroactive and spread it 
like a mother’s warm cloak over everything they ever 
wrote. I wonder if they do not look on it as a sign of 
weakness to see us greedily adopting honors they acquired 
when their whole spiritual outlook was at variance with 
ours. In the otherwise excellent preface to his anthology 
Mr. Maynard says something which to my mind shows 
how erroneously the term Catholic poetry may be applied. 
He is comparing the merits of Aline and Joyce Kilmer, 
and declares he finds Mrs. Kilmer a finer poet than her 
husband. If the question is: Which Catholic is the better 
poet?—then there may be (though to other tastes than 
mine) truth in the statement. But if the question is: 
Which Catholic wrote the finer Catholic verse ?—then there 
is no comparison. Joyce Kilmer’s poetry could have been 
written only by a Catholic. Mrs. Kilmer’s poetry, in great 
part, could have been written in any religion. 

Mr. Maynard seems to sense the need for something 
more than an extrinsic denomination of verse when he 
says in his thoughtful preface: “ There is a Pagan poetry 
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and a Mohammedan poetry, and even a Sceptical poetry; 
and these consist, not of verses necessarily dealing with 
Pagan, or Mohammedan themes or the general subject of 
Scepticism, but of poetry informed by these various phil- 
osophies, which give to them, sometimes clearly and some- 
times vaguely, a special tone and color. The same claims 
must be admitted for Catholicism.” I wonder, however, 
just how Catholicism gave special tone and color to New- 
man’s “Lead, Kindly Light,” which the venerable Car- 
dinal, I have often heard, would not allow to be sung in 
a Catholic church. Or where is there any influence or 
tone, even remote, in Sir Roger Casement’s “ Hamilcar 
Barca” or in Joel Chandler Harris’ “ The Plough-Hands’ 
Song ”—to mention only two deathbed Catholics? 

I am willing to admit that the doctrines of the Church 
have influenced the literature of the whole Christian era, 
and many a poet owes his emotional inheritance to the 
Catholic faith. But it would be dreadfully misleading to 
call poetry Catholic on that score alone. I am also willing 
to admit that in the case of a lifelong Catholic, or in the 
case of a convert who has lived in the Church long enough 
to be warmed spiritually by grace and emotionally by 
Catholic environment, in such cases the Catholic spirit 
may have influence over all one’s lyric utterances, even 
when they do not express any phase of Catholic doctrine. 

Many a Catholic owes it to the Church that his poetry 
is not self-centered, unduly sad, cheaply sensuous, or, 
what is more common in the modern poetry, full of com- 
plaint against life. (Someone has well described the dis- 
illusioned lyrics of many of our self-pitying moderns as 
“poems that insist on giving God a dirty deal.”) But 
when a non-Catholic comes into the Church I see no rea- 
son for baptizing both himself and his poems, And such 
procedure makes me all the more uncomfortable when 
the poet, by God’s mercy, slipped into the church only 
during his last agony. Maybe such an attitude on my 
part will lose us some good verse. Let it be so. 

If we need a new name for poetry written by what I 
must call “ sometime-or-other ” Catholics, then I leave it 
to the inventive to find such a name. The term Catholic 
poetry must be reserved for pieces like “ The Hound of 
Heaven” and Father Hopkins’ “ Habit of Perfection,” 
poems in which the faith circulates like lifeblood, and 
which are, in no arbitrary or extrinsic sense, Catholic 


Poetry. 


TO FRANCIS THOMPSON 


The winds are all about me as I go, 

Wild with the thunders of that nameless Name; 
The blood-red moon grows pallid, cold as snow, 
The stars, sere leaves across the heavens blow, 

The sun dies out in glory, quenched in flame. 


Ah, Christ! That feet must cling and cling to clay, 
While spirit winged with vision far outstrips 
The thought-plumed seraph! Bitter is the day 
And from the night is sweetness fled away.... 
Sun blind, I only know Apocalypse. 


Francis BEAUCHESNE THORNTON. 
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REVIEWS 
The Philippines: A Treasure and a Problem. By NicHOLAs 


Roosevett. New York: J. H. Sears and Company. 

This recent contribution to the solution of our Philippine prob- 
lem is a vigorous denunciation of American colonial policy anent 
the economic, educational and political development of the Islands. 
Without economic stability there can be no firm foundation of 
government. Yet America, no less than Spain, has neglected en- 
tirely the internal development of these “Treasure Islands.” 
Moreover, by her vacillating policy regarding immediate independ- 
ence she discourages capital and is perverting an otherwise effi- 
cient laboring class by unwise emphasis on cultural education. 
More crucial perhaps are the effects of Wilson’s sentimental 
altruism in donating a plenitude of autonomy to the native poli- 
ticos thus effectively shackling the American Governor-General’s 
powers of appointment. Over-hasty Filipinization has completed 
the general debacle. Mr. Roosevelt’s remedy is a far seeing 
project of apprenticeship in colonial administration with the Dutch 
and the English as mentors. He counsels, in detail, the removal 
of the Islands from the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Insular Af- 
fairs, immediate organization of agricultural resources and of 
inter-island communication, sane education and the absolute su- 
premacy of the Governor-General. The latter’s incompetent mili- 
tary advisors should be supplanted by proficient civil experts and 
for this end a discretionary fund of $1,000,000 is advocated. An 
international viewpoint unfavorable to independence is exposed in 
“The Dogs of War.” The relations of public health to efficient 
government are outlined but lack the conviction of a scientific 
bio-chemical critique. In general, the author scores America’s 
total ignorance of Oriental character and justly challenges the 
wisdom of our endeavor to implant the democratic idea in that 
ancient soil of monarchy. The book invites comparison with the 
Carmi Thompson Repcrt just released to the Senate by President 
Coolidge. T. J. F. 





Secret and Confidential. The Experiences of a Military At- 
taché. By Bricaprer-GeneraL W. H. Waters. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. $5.00. 

This book belongs to the “ Now It May be Told” class of war 
and near-war reminiscences. It differs from some recent auto- 
biographies in that General Waters writes sympathetically of 
the shortcomings and with unstinted praise of the virtues of the 
many great leaders whom he met in his forty odd years of ser- 
vice. Books like this add flesh to the skeleton of historical text- 
books. Though treating of events secret and confidential to most 
people, General Waters’ loyalty to his superiors and royal friends 
stays his pen from any startling disclosures. It is this loyalty 
that probably won him their confidences. Attached to the Russian 
army in Manchuria during the Russo-Japanese War he is able to 
throw light on the causes of Russia’s defeat. His wide experi- 
ence was useful to the British War Office during the Boer and 
the World Wars. But his long and intimate relations with the 
Emperor and Empress of Russia, his understanding of Russia’s 
people, language, customs and land, make his contribution to the 
history of that distracted country invaluable. Writing of the re- 
cent revolution he says: “Some of the other Ministers were 
self-made men, and had things pretty well their own way, because 
the great Russian families seldom cared to take part in the gov- 
ernment of the country, nor, indeed, owing to their upbringing, 
were they well qualified to do so. It was this fact which led me 
to write, in February 1898, that, with increasing public pressure, 
‘the whole existing system will be swept away in a perfect tor- 
rent of blood’.” The Czar once remarked to General Waters. 
“You speak better than you write.” The Czar was probably 
right, for the style of “Secret and Confidential” is rather la- 
bored. The delightful frankness of General Waters, however, 


makes his book more readable as the stcry of his interesting 
career unfolds. D. L. McC. 
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Charles W. Eliot. The Man and His Beliefs. Two Volumes. 
Edited with a Biographical Study by WitttAM ALLAN NETI‘son. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. $10.00. 


A brief but interesting and sympathetic sketch of the private 
life and public work of the late Dr. Eliot, joined with some fifty 
of his more important addresses and essays in the matter of 
education, government, economics and morality, make the con- 
tent of these two volumes and re-create one of the most respected 
and admired figures in American affairs in the last two generations. 
From his pronouncements the reader may deduce his beliefs. For 
forty years President of Harvard University, Dr. Eliot was 
a powerful factor in its development. To him credit must be 
given for the high standards attained in its professional and 
graduate departments, probably the chief basis of his claim to 
greatness as a college executive. To him also is to be credited 
the introduction in its undergraduate school of the so-called 
“elective system,” and its popularization throughout the country, 
an achievement once loudly applauded but now more commonly 
recognized for the evil that it was. For though Harvard itselt 
may not have stiffered overmuch from this feature of Dr. Eliot’s 
educational policy, and in a sense it broadened the scope of col- 
legiate curricula, experience has proved that it is at the bottom 
of many of the pedagogical ills that affect the body academic 
today, and that it has been a potent influence in the decline of 
that cultured scholarship characteristic of our institutions of 
learning fifty years ago. A liberal in his educational program, 
he was equally liberal in almost everything in which he was 
interested. In religion he was a Unitarian. In politics, fundam- 
entally a Republican as far as party affiliations were concerned, 
of late years he favored the Democratic Presidential candidates 
and in practice usually voted indifferently. In the field of gov- 
ernment he was enthusiastic for civil service reform and much 
interested in the improvement of municipal politics. In economics 
he tried to steer a safe course between capital and labor, with 
decided leanings to the former, and strongly disapproving the 
closed shop and restriction of output. Dr. Eliot was a prolific 
writer and a distinguished speaker, his addresses being clear and 
sincere and his style simple and straightforward. In character 
he was genial but frank, kind but firm, and both his private life 
and his public career were singularly beyond reproach. Col- 
legians and public men should enjoy and profit by this well-edited 
study of the man and his beliefs. WLLL 


Letters of a Self-Made Diplomat to His President. By 
Witt Rocers. New York: Albert and Charles Boni. $2.00. 

Mr. and Mrs. Haddock in Paris, France. By Donatp OcpEN 
Stewart. New York: Harper and Brothers. $2.00. 

Further Nonsense Verse and Prose. By Lewis Carro.t. 
Edited by LANncrorp Reep. Illustrated by H. M. Bateman. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company. $2.00. 

In its own nonsensical way, each of these three volumes should 
serve to put the most dyspeptic pessimist into rare good humor. 
Of these three books, unlike in all respects save that of being 
humorous, that containing the letters which Will Rogers sent to 
Mr. Coolidge is the most substantial. During the summer, Mr. 
Rogers toured Europe from Cork to Rome, with stops at inter- 
mediate places like London and Paris. He settled the diplomatic 
and financial troubles of the countries where he lodged, held in- 
timate conversations with their rulers, and advised them on their 
domestic worries and on the customs of the people, and reported 
all his negotiations to the President who had not appointed him. 
Meanwhile, he sent directions to the Government in this country 
as to how it should carry on its domestic affairs during his ab- 
sence. His shrewd analysis of international relations, his accur- 
rate pen-pictures of prominent personages, his ability to draw 
sane conclusions, indicate that Mr. Rogers would have made a 
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splendid diplomat if he had not preferred being a stage-humorist. 
His humor is bland and kindly, of the home-spun variety without 
any of the tricks or technique of the professional humorist. 
Though one cannot avoid enjoying his wise-cracks, one should 
sift his chatter to discover the sterling common sense that mingles 
with his nonsense. Mr. Stewart, likewise, has tucked much wis- 
dom in his narrative of the further adventures of the Haddocks. 
While Will Rogers gets his laughs from his turns of thought, 
Mr. Stewart makes his humor out of his situations, his characters 
and his contrasts. The Haddocks are ridiculous because they are 
so human, and so American. Their four days in Paris are not 
far different from the visits made by the ordinary American 
tourists, but the tourists do not realize how funny they are; by 
simply representing them as they are, Mr. Stewart has written a 
howler of a story. For past and future tourists, the book is 
recommended as an antidote to guide-books. And if a reader has 
no prospects or memories of touring, the Haddocks’ experiences 
will tell him what may be expected to happen in Paris. In the 
third volume mentioned, Langford Reed edits some forgotten or 
unpublished scraps left by Lewis Carroll. To have written 
“ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland” is enough glory for any 
one man. It was Carroll’s masterpiece, but the same genius that 
made it was capable of perpetrating other delightful nonsense. 
These further relics consist of bits of verse, prose fantasies, and 
letters to little girls. They are irresponsible and as riotously 
fanciful as the adventures of Alice. Mr. Bateman’s illustrations 
are in perfect keeping with the nonsense of the selections. 
a 2 


The Story of the Catholic Church. By Cutusert WricHT. 
New York: Albert and Charles Boni. 

Mr. Wright compresses the entire history of the Catholic 
Church, together with various disquisitions on her doctrines, 
liturgy, and various persons of the present day, into 311 pages. 
The book will not convey new information to Catholic readers. 
It seems to be the product of a roving mind that somehow has 
“taken up” the Catholic Church, become interested in her history, 
and has absorbed ideas from a moderate variety of books, leaving 
as a result a peculiar collection of views, ranging from devout 
piety to blatant agnosticism. The author’s general thesis appears 
to be that, however contradictory the history of the Church has 
been, she is still the home of the human soul, and has done great 
things for humanity in the past. For his genuine tributes to many 
of the greatest features of Catholicism one does not wish to re- 
fuse the author any credit. He makes a number of apt points in 
the way of ad hominem apologetics. He appreciates better than 
many others the position of the medieval Papacy. His best pas- 
sages are those in which he expresses love and veneration for the 
Mass and the Holy Eucharist. As a free-lance, he will perhaps 
gain a hearing from those who would not heed a more sober plea 
for the truth. Still, it is unfortunate that he begins his structure, 
so to speak, by knocking the foundation from under it. He can 
find no evidence for the historic Christ of the Gospels. But, since 
he wishes to save the God-Man for religion, he takes refuge in 
a queer theory which appears to be that of Dr. M. Couchoud, a 
recent French writer in the Mercure de France, who maintains, 
at the expense of all historic method, that Christ was a sort of 
mythical divinity, to whom His disciples gave a human exist- 
ence. This strange theory, which only inverts the usual skeptical 
objections, without helping to solve them, is matched by an odd 
collection of pronouncements on morals, devotions, liturgy, and 
current personages at the close of the book: most of them too 
personal and subjective to merit serious consideration. The 
“ Appendix: On the Liturgy,” when it states that “there is only 
one standard liturgy, that of Rome, but the Holy See allows large 
variations from this standard in the case of Oriental and Uniat 
Churches (sic) .. . ete.,” is decidedly in error. | a eS 





































































BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Men of Note.—There is much that is entertaining and in- 
spiring in the twenty biographical sketches included in “Mod- 
ern Great Americans” (Century. $2.00), by Frederick Houk 
Law. Inventors, scientists, litterateurs, statesmen and others who 
have had significant careers in recent times have the stories 
of their climb to prominence, often from penury, told in a way 
that must encourage any person with ideals and initiative, par- 
ticularly youth. One and all, the characters represent thinkers 
and doers, men who served their fellows. Not all American born, 
they all lived and labored and achieved here,—Roosevelt and 
3urbank and Edison and Sargent and Pershing and Goethals and 
Gorgas and the rest. Their worth and success are measured in 
terms of achievements in the life this side of the grave; but in this 
regard, there is much to admire and imitate in them. 

Manifold as are the experiences of newspaper men, few have 
been the center of the varied and thrilling events that have marked 
the career of Fremont Older, Editor of the San Francisco Call. 
In a new edition of “My Own Story” (Macmillan. $2.50), the 
high spots in his newspaper struggles,—and the mistakes too, in 
the western metropolis, are told frankly, sometimes thrillingly. It 
is a very human narrative builded on a humanitarian philosophy, 
and across its pages move all sorts of characters, and many with 
no characters at all. Naturally it has much local color, though 
national figures and events frequently have a place in its pages. 
It is the autobiography of a man with broad human sympathies 
and with a big vision, but also with a big void in his philosophy of 
life. If only the natural in him were supernaturalized, the closing 


chapter might sound a more enthusiastic note. 


Of Catholic Interest.—What Mother Loyola did some years 
ago, chiefly for Catholic youth, when she published “Jesus of 
Nazareth,” a Sister of Notre Dame has recently done for 
a wider reading public in “Christ Our King” (Herder. $1.35). 
It is the Saviour’s story which she has garnered from the Gos- 
pels and told almost in the very words of the Evangelists. It 
is a plain, unpretentious narrative whose instruction and edification 
are enhanced by several choice illustrations. Its very simplicity 
should give it popularity. 

“Training for Life” (Kenedy. $1.75), is made up of a dozen 
very practical chapters from the prolific pen of Edward F. 
Garesché, S.J., on the all-important subject of Christian charac- 
ter. Written mainly as an aid to the Catholic teacher in her work 
of moulding children into virtuous and useful men and women, 
its pages offer many suggestions that will be equally helpful in the 
home. 

A handy volume on Christian ethics that would treat the subject 
simply but adequately in the vernacular is a boon the Catholic 
layman has long desired. The Reverend H. Keane, S.J., seems 
to have found a way of filling the need in “A Primer of Moral 
Philosophy” (Oxford: The Catholic Social Guild. 2/6d.), com- 
piled primarily.,for Study Clubs of the Guild. It may be carried 
conveniently in the pocket and an index makes the Catholic teach- 
ing on all the great ethical problems readily available. The book 
is very heartily recommended. 

Senior high-school pupils have an excellent textbook in religion, 
and adolescents a first class volume for reading or study, in 
“Your Religion” (Herder. $1.75), by the Reverend W. H. Rus- 
sell. Around the Person of Christ and with Him as an exemplar 
and an inspiration the author has woven fifty chapters which, 
while they contain a clear exposition of all the leading Christian 
dogmas, have the added advantage of indicating their practical 
application in the adolescent’s daily life. Incidentally they also 
introduce him to much Catholic culture in ignorance of which too 
many have been allowed to grow up in the past. 

The busy pastor will thank the editor of The Acolyte, the Rev- 
erend Michael Andrew Chapman, for giving him a complete 
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series of ready-to-preach sermons for his early Sunday Masses. 
“The Faith of the Gospel” (Herder. $1.75), offers fifty-two brief 
but well arranged instructions with their divisions clearly marked 
to aid the memory. They are meaty and practical. 

The busy pastor who has to prepare talks substantially for the 
same congregation every Sunday year after year, will find some 
new suggestions and practical outlines in “Homiiy Notes on the 
Sunday Gospels” (Herder. $1.25), by the Reverend F. H. Drink- 
water. They cover a large variety of topics and aim to bring the 
truths of the Faith down to the intelligence of the man and woman 
in the pew. 

In view of what may be called the Carmelite revival of our 
day it will be timely to notice the little study of St. John of the 
Cross by Bishop Landrieux, “Sur les pas de Saint Jean de la 
Croix” (Paris: Lethielleux), which is meant to popularize the 
doctrines of this great mystic. 


Travelogues.—An addition to the Wayfarer Series of travel 
books is “A Wayfarer in the Dolomites” (Houghton, Mifflin. 
$3.00), by S. H. Hamer, originally published in 1910 and now 
re-edited. When the story was first written, the Dolomite region, 
one of the most picturesque of Europe, was divided between 
Austria and Italy. By the treaty of St. Germain in 1919, with the 
exception of the small groupnear Lienz, the whole of the Dolomites 
came under Italian jurisdiction, and a general change of Austrian 
to Italian names followed. The history, geology and botany of 
the country are mingled with scenic descriptions and a study of 
the social, political and religious life of the people. 

Where Cecilia Forrester, an American, went and what she 
saw during a three months vacation trip in Europe is sketched 
in “An Optimistic Journey” (Christopher Publishing Company. 
$1.50). Too much is briefly noted to give the account any more 
merit than an incomplete guide-book might have. Doubtless the 
traveler enjoyed herself on her trip but the reviewer finds it hard 
to see just what should have determined the publication of her 
notes, unless perhaps she wished to substitute the little book for 
letters she might have written to her friends telling them about 
her journey. 

Cuba is one of America’s tourist grounds. To aid the visitor 
expeditiously and profitably to make the trip, T Philip Terry has 
prepared his “Guide to Cuba” (Houghton, Mifflin. $3.50), similar 
in content to his well-known guides to Japan and Mexico. Its 
contents are divided into three parts: a general interpretation 
of many things of interest to travelers; a careful and thorough 
description of Havana and its environs; and, descriptions and 
directions for excursions to other points of interest. 





For the Cleric’s Library.—The thirty-first edition of the 
classical “Compendium Theologiae Moralis” (Pustet. $6.00), 
adapted to this country from the Gury-Ballerini Compendium by 
the late Aloysius Sabetti, S.J., and edited by his distinguished 
colleague, Timothy Barrett, S.J., recently came from the press. 
This edition marks the fifth since the original was brought into 
harmony with the New Code, and evidences the well-deserved 
popularity of the treatise. One would wish that a fly-leaf at the 
beginning or foot-notes on the pages, or some similar device had 
emphasized the presence of the Addenda near the end of the 
volume. 


The publication is also announced by Pustet of Volume II, of 
the eighteenth edition of Noldin’s “De Praeceptis Dei et Eccle- 
siae,” edited by A. Schmitt, S.J., and of the twenty-first edi- 
tion “De Sexto Praecepto et de Usu Matrimonii” from the same 
sources. The general volume on the commandments does not 
include the material contained in the latter book, which would 
otherwise naturally belong in it. 
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Communications 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this 
department. 


Katherine E. Conway 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 


Boston has just lost a valiant figure, Katherine E. Conway, the 
last of that group of writers of Irish blood whose work was 
famed on both sides of the Atlantic: John Boyle O’Reilly, Dr. 
Robert Dwyer Joyce, James Jeffrey Roche, Louise Imogen Guiney, 


and Mary Elizabeth Blake. 

Miss Conway had many gifts, all precious. First of them should 
be mentioned her faith: strong, glowing, ever-living, it informed 
all her work. It was the light of her life, and a strong sword 
in her hand. The Holy Father himself had recognized her services 
in behalf of the Church, and had conferred upon her the medal 
Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice. 

Effective both as a teacher and a writer, her intellect was 
strong and brilliant, her judgment clear and sure. To the day 
of her death her brain kept its vigor in spite of years of inva- 
lidism which would have discouraged or clouded a weaker mind. 
“ Indomitable” was the word that rose to one’s lips watching the 
triumph of that brave spirit over the handicap of a sorely tried 
and frail body. 

Charity was hers, too, and helpfulness. Young authors found 
a constant and encouraging friend in her; women in business 
whose time for study was necessarily limited profited by the 
Reading Circle she conducted for years named for that friend 
and patron whom she never forgot: John Boyle O’Reilly. Indeed, 
one of the richest and rarest of the gems she wore was her loyalty: 
that lovely jewel too seldom found. To her last breath she stood 
ready to praise, to defend, and to bless all to whom she had once 
given her allegiance, all who had ever earned her gratitude. 

Her prose was clear and forceful, her poetry musical and full 
of wisdom and strength as well as of grace. 

Physically, her most striking charm lay in the liveliness and 
intelligence of her brown eyes, full of humor, understanding and 
feeling. Her fine brow, under its magnificent crown of hair, spoke 
eloquently of the powerful mind it masked. Her deep voice had 
a special quality of vibrant appeal not to be forgotten by those 
who had listened to its music. 

We who loved her weep for a noble woman, a splendid soldier, 
a gallant spirit. 


Boston. Marre BLakeE. 


What New York Owes Mexico 


To the Edtior of AMERICA: 

The reference made in America for January 15 by Alfred W. 
McCann to the help given by Catholic Mexico to the founders 
of St. Peter’s, New York’s pioneer congregation, recalls another 
instance of similar generosity. In January, 1848, the church and 
embryo college of the Holy Name opened by the Jesuit Fathers 
in Elizabeth Street, New York, was destroyed by fire just as 
this new foundation had begun its operations. It was not rebuilt, 
a location further uptown, the present site of St. Francis Xavier’s 
in West Sixteenth Street, having been selected. This imposed a 
heavy debt on the Community, and the Rev. Hyppolite de Luynes 
and the Rev. Charles Maldonado were sent to Mexico by their 
superiors in 1851 to beg assistance. They were most hospitably 
received, especially by the Bishop of Guadalajara, who made them 
his personal guests. They collected $15,000 and also brought back 
a number of valuable paintings which are still ornamenting the 
walls of St. Francis Xavier’s and of Fordham University. 

Father de Luynes was one of the noted figures of the early 
days of St. Francis Xavier’s. He was born in Paris in 1805 and 
was the son of Edward J. Lewins, the agent of the United 
Irishmen who went to France from Ireland to try and enlist the 
aid and active support of Napoleon in the Irish rebellion of 1798. 
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When that failed, Lewins remained in France and successfully 
engaged in the silk industry. A de was added to his name, which 
in the course of years assumed the form de Luynes. Father de 
Luynes was one of the Jesuits who came to New York from 
Kentucky in 1846 at the invitation of Bishop Hughes to take 
charge of St. John’s College, Fordham. He died at St. Francis 
Xavier’s, January 2, 1876, generally regretted, for he was a man 
of charming personality and great mental ability. 

Bishop Timon of Buffalo, in 1848, was another visitor to Mex- 
ico and the recipient of the generous charity of the Catholics 
there for the needs of his new diocese. 

Now is the time to remember all this, as Mr. McCann suggests, 
and to reciprocate practically and promptly. 


Brooklyn. “TEM. 


Oblate Sisters of Providence 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I liked the tone of Father LaFarge’s articles on the Negro 
missions in the United States. While reading them I bethought 
me of a little item which I dug up in the file of an old newspaper 
which showed the progress of the first Congregation of nuns and 
teachers organized for the instruction, practical and otherwise, of 
colored girls—nearly one hundréd years ago. Here it is: 

A school for girls of color has been lately established in 
this city [Baltimore] under the direction of the Oblates of 
Providence." The Oblates are a religious society of colored 
women established in June last. They devote themselves to 
their religious duties and to the Christian education of girls 
of their own color. Besides, the pupils are taught English, 
cyphering, and writing, sewing in all its branches, embroidery, 
washing and ironing. Boarding and tuition $48 a year. (Boston 
Patriot, Jan. 20, 1830.) 

I do not know whether the school is still in existence today. 

Practical help by white folk is what is needed, and practical 
help means practical charity. Glib phrases, cant, hypocrisy, and the 
charity of the tongue or the pen will not get anybody anywhere 
in this mission crusade. But cash donations, practical help, and 
a hearty shake of the colored worker’s hand will accomplish much. 
Racial antagonism also should be forgotten when there is a soul 
to be saved. 

Lowell. G. F. O’Dwyer. 


[Mr. O’Dwyer’s clipping is of special interest in view of the 
approaching centennial, in 1928, of the foundation of the Oblate 
Sisters of Providence, who now number 160. Their motherhouse 
is St. Frances’ Academy in Baltimore.—J. L. F.] 


The Foreign Loans 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

“It may not be useless to remind the Confédération, made up 
of business men, that Congress must act as the steward of the 
people from whom came the money expended in foreign loans,” 
says America for December 18. 

A polite criticism of the foregoing might carry some assurance 
of publication, if mere publication only were sought. But a courte- 
ous letter must not say that the matter referred to is completely 
wrongly presented, so there is small hope of seing this communi- 
cation in print. 

It is not possible for Congress to act as the steward of the 
people at whose expense our foreign loans were extended. Con- 
gress is the steward of the whole people, while our foreign 
loans are owned by a fraction of the population. 

An Associated Press item dated Boston, December 8, says: 

A “main drive” in adult education to bring home to workers 
the elementary truth that it is the great producing class which 
must foot the tax bill was proposed here today by Professor 
William B. Munro of Harvard in an address before the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


“The tax bill” is properly synonomous with “the total expendi- 
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ture of government,” including that part of the expenditure repre- 
sented by bond issues, whether for foreign or domestic loans. So, 
then, the entire burden of foreign loans was borne in the first 
instance by the workers, and not by the buyers of bonds, who were 
alwavs and in all cases in possession of as much wealth as they 
owned immediately before the purchase of any bond. 

Congress failed in its stewardship when it permitted the issuing 
of bonds, and it cannot redeem itself by any process of collecting 
the debt from Europe, because the producers in America can 
never be repaid, no matter how great an amount could be collected 
from Europe. The wrong was from the beginning, and, in the 
words of that great economist, the late Simon N. Patton, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, the issuing of bonds by a government 
ought to be considered a criminal act. 

Again, there was no “money expended in foreign loans.” The 
more we lent Europe the more money in circulation in America, 
but the less goods available for the great bulk of the workers in 
this country. Goods were loaned, not money; and to the expense 
and total permanent loss of the workers, not to any cost of the 
buyers of bonds. 

Dr. Ryan, according to a bulletin of the N. C. W. C. News 
Service, proposed a general cancellation of the war debts, his fifth 
and all sufficient reason being, “because ‘we do not want them 
paid,’ since it would involve curtailing lending abroad, and cut 
down exports and production, making things generally bad, eco- 
nomically, for America.” 


Providence, R. I. M. P. Connery. 


A Catholic “Saturday Evening Post” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Permit me, please, to rise in your columns and state to B. J. F. 
who “desires a Catholic Saturday Evening Post” that we have 
one—almost. For it does not come each Saturday but only once a 
month, more’s the pity! 

A monthly that comes to me now, “in broad, bold colors, tell- 
ing our stand, not contentions, . . . but serving the truth and giving 
me something to lean on,” and that with all my weight, recalls 
pleasant hours years agone which I spent—wasted at times—in 
reading the Saturday Evening Post. The monthly is Columbia... 

Columbia is not “a small-town paper.” Below its page of 
contents each month it carries a notice of the number of copies 
printed that current issue. Today I read “759,800 copies of 
Columbia printed this issue.” Still further below that proud line 
is another, and prouder one: “The Mexican issue for Decem- 
ber will not be printed as Columbia has been barred from the 
Mexican mails.” That high legend has been running now for 
some five or six months, a tribute to the “deadly logic” and the 
courageous outspokenness of a brave, young editor. The enemy’s 
snarl has assured him that his blows are registering. Bold and 
inspiring at times, and again reassuring and reposeful, are his 
editorials, and thought-provoking always. 

Speaking of “bold brave colors,” I know a certain room, a 
young man’s den, where the covers of Columbia intermingle with 
those of the Saturday Evening Post to form the mural decora- 


tions. The discriminating young man is well satisfied with the 


artistic results. 
Now what I propose to B. J. F. and the thousands, let us hope, 


that will echo his doleful yet hopeful plea is that we all take 
Columbia. And further, as we pass our regular news stand, or 
stop for reading matter at railroad stations, that we ask each 
time for a copy of Columbia till the blank look in front of the 
chewing gum on the fair visage in charge give place to a look of 
inquiry, then become vocal with a polite request for the publish- 
er’s address and finally break some fair morning to a gratifying 
smile of welcome as she takes our dime and hands us what we 


want. 


But we shall have had our own Colwmbia at home. True, we 
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shall. But shall also have a treasure to hand to a Pullman porter 
or the janitor of our apartment house, or a dozen other equally 
aposiolic opportunities. 

Let us be hopeful and in our own limited field hold up the 
hands of a far-seeing young man in New Haven till the great 
day comes when he can quietly quadruple his forces and with the 
vigorous backing of a great organization of Catholic men tri- 
umphantly say the word that will place a clean, outspoken, joyous, 
deep-hearted weekly in the field of current literature to do all the 
high, fine, sweet things that B. J. F. longs for. 

St. Louis. Icnatius M. GABRIEL. 


A Cabal Against the Truth? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Every now and then, we find statements recurring in the 
press and magazines of the country, relating to the doctrine, lit- 
urgy, or dogma of the Church, that are so utterly false, or pal- 
pably such a plain perversion of fact, that one wonders whether 
or not they are the result of lack of knowledge, or of a deilber- 
ate cabal against the truth. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the greatest force in the world, 
and that concerning which so little is known outside its own mem- 
bership, is the Catholic Church, Yet the truth is that the fault 
lies with ourselves. If we want to remedy these things we must 
begin at home. This may seem strange, yet not so strange after 
all, when one meets certain “intellectual” and “liberal” Catholics, 
whose knowledge of their Faith has not progressed beyond the 
penny-catechism stage, and who are familiar with everything but 
the one central fact that stamps them as men apart, and which 
should mold and direct their entire exsitence. 

They talk glibly of science, especially if they are medical men; 
of Shaw and Wells, if they possess a flair for literature and the 
“new” psychology, and expatiate at length on Freud, Dreiser, and 
Mr. Mencken. The theory of man’s animal descent is accepted as 
the final pronunciamento of a deified “science,” that knows all, 
sees all and hears all, while they assure you with an air of meta- 
physical certainty that they are perfectly aware that the only 
thing taught in Catholic colleges is religion—and this from those 
who call themselves “Catholic.” 

Can we, then, really blame non-Catholic writers for the mis- 
takes they often make with respect to Catholic doctrine and prac- 
tices? Most newspaper men work under very high tension and 
called upon to write a story at a moment’s notice have not always 
the opportunity to verify the truth of what they believe to be Cath- 
olic doctrine or practice. As a consequence inaccuracies creep into 
the press that have a bad effect. If Catholics who know their re- 
ligion, and observe these mistakes would take the time to sit down 
and write the editor or article-writer a letter, setting forth the 
Catholic position, much good could be accomplished and inaccur- 
acies corrected or prevented from recurring. 

That letters of such character, treating the matter merely in the 
interests of truth and in no spirit of controversy, have the de- 
sired effect is evidenced by the writer’s own experience. 

There is no cabal against the truth, but rather it is indifference 
upon the part of those who know and possess it which has worked 
the harm. Let our Catholic college men and women join this 
new crusade and notice how quickly things will change. Ridicule 
and innuendo against things Catholic is not tolerated on the stage, 
because Catholics will not stand for it, nor should they tolerate 
falsity and error regarding their religion in that more subtle 
medium of education, the press. There is no cabal against the 
truth, but rather a lack of knowledge of it. Men today are as 
hungry after truth as they ever were. Can they be blamed for 
accepting half truths, when those who possess the whole truth 
are indifferent and indolent. when it comes to sharing it with 


others. 


Boston. MatrHew F. McGurre. 








